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ALTHOUGH the Empress Frederick was known to be stricken by 
Death of the the mortal disease which killed her husband, the 
final crisis which caused her death at Kronberg 

Empress : 

Frederick. ©" August 5 came as a surprise. Throughout 
the distressing illness, which she had borne with 
such splendid fortitude, extraordinary precautions had been taken, 
it is said, by her Majesty’s own desire, to prevent the public from 
realising the extent of her sufferings and the imminence of the end. 
She had adopted the motto of her heroic husband—“ Lerne zu 
leiden ohne zu klagen.” She, perhaps, did not wish for the 
pity of a community which had been none too kind to her. 
Even after a serious relapse a few days before her death it was 
semi-officially announced that there was no immediate danger. 
The action of the German Emperor, however, who suddenly 
abandoned his cruise, cancelled all his engagements and 
hastened to his mother’s bedside, revealed her critical condition 
more plainly than any bulletin, and there was no subsequent 
effort to hide the truth. Deep chagrin was felt in this country 
that the end came too suddenly to permit our King to reach 
Kronberg in time, not for any conventional reasons, but because 
he and his sister were known to be sincerely attached to one 
another. The death of this great lady was a heavy blow to the 
English people in whose hearts she had always held a specially 
warm place, not merely because she was their Princess Royal 
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and the devoted daughter of Queen Victoria, nor even on account 
of her force of character, splendid attainments .and lofty 
aspirations. The attachment and affection of the British people 
were chiefly due to the feeling that, however closely she had 
identified herself with the best and highest interests of her 
adopted country, she had remained to the last a faithful and 
loving daughter of the country of her birth. She was essentially 
English in character and opinions. We confess to having no 
sympathy with those who, with a view to conciliate German pre- 
judices, which never will be conciliated, endeavour to tone down 
this most striking characteristic of a remarkably fine character. 
Her nationality and inherited political sentiments were, doubtless, 
responsible for the Crown Princess’s misconception of the situa- 
tion in Germany prior to the Franco-German war, as Sir 
Rowland Blennerhassett recognises in his wise and discriminat- 
ing tribute to her Majesty. But to the same cause: was due the 
fact, as he points out, that she was able to take a far higher and 
more statesmanlike view of German interests than Bismarck after 
the policy of blood and iron had achieved the unity of Germany. 
In order to make his countrymen dislike the Empress Frederick, 
Bismarck christened her “The English woman.” By that name 
she was known to the end of her tragic life, and it is certainly not 
for any Englishman to repudiate it. 


Prior to the funeral—an imposing function which took place at 
Potsdam, on August 13, and which was attended 
of course by the German Emperor and King 
Edward VII. as chief mourners—Addresses of 
condolence were unanimously carried in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment ; they gave occasion for expressions of sympathy marked by 
the note of sincerity. Mr. Balfour dwelt on the Empress 
Frederick’s exemplary life and extraordinary endowments, 
“which would have made her even in another station a remark- 
able and accomplished woman,” and he added that “ we most of 
us have in our minds that she perhaps suffered more bereavement — 
than is common to the lot of mankind.” Of her public work, 
Mr. Balfour spoke the exact truth in saying “all through her life 
she strove to promote to the best of her ability, with all the 
advantages her high station gave her, that mutual comprehension, 
that sympathy between these two great nations (Germany and 
Great Britain), on which so much, in my opinion at all events, of 
the future of civilisation depends.” As leader of the Opposition, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, after eulogising her Majesty’s 
mental gifts, her many accomplishments, “her well-known 
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enthusiasm in the cause of intellectual and civil freedom, the 
devotion to the great man who was her husband,” observed “ that 

. . whilst she fully discharged all her duties in the exalted position 
which she occupied in Germany, she still remained true to the 
land of her birth.” And, he added, “these things have made our 
people proud of the Empress Frederick and glad always to think 
of her as a British Princess.” In the House of Lords, Lord 
Salisbury dwelt on the extreme pathos of the Empress’s life. 
When she left our shores in 1857 it would hare been impossible 
to imagine any one looking out on a brighter prospect of life and 
of all those things that could make life desirable! “She had a 
devoted husband, himself one of the noblest characters of his 
generation, who:probably centred upon himself more admiration 
than any man in his rank or in any rank in Europe.” She had 
every hope of sharing his “ illustrious position,” and “ the power 
that he wielded.” This vision remained before-her for thirty 
years, “and then suddenly came the blow, first on her husband 
and then on herself, of that disease which is probably the most 
formidable of. all to which flesh is heir.” At one fell swoop. her 
dream of happiness, usefulness, and glory faded before her. 
Lord Spencer, in the course of a touching tribute, in which he 
bore testimony to the “charm and interest” of the Empress 
Frederick’s talk, spoke thus feelingly of the position of the King : 


This is the third occasion within thirteen months on which we have had to 
approach his Majesty the King to condole with him-on a grievous loss in his 
family. Brother, mother, sister, to all of whom he was devoted, have been 
taken from that family circle where we know all the members are devoted to 
each other. Wecannot find often in human life such frequent sorrows in such 
a short time. 


The closing days of the long and dreary Parliamentary Session 
were marked by an episode which has sent 


I wll Unionist members of Parliament on their holi- 
eal days in a more thoughtful than happy frame of 


Incident. . mind. Its effect upon the supporters of the 


Government outside the House of Commons is to increase the 
general distrust as to Ministerial policy and intentions, and to con- 
firm the conviction that the Cabinet is in a thoroughly unhealthy 
condition and stands in urgent need of radical reconstruction. 
The country has no use for politicians who at this time of day, 
while calling themselves Unionists, are ready, for purely parlia- 
mentary purposes, to enter into “ understandings,” “ compacts,” 
or “ deals ””—choose your own term—with a hostile foreign body 
like the Irish Nationalists. There is, doubtless, an earnest desire 
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upon our side that this ignominious incident shall be allowed to 
lapse into oblivion, but believing, as we do, that the only way to 
prevent its repetition is to publish the facts, however disagreeable 
they may be to prominent individuals, we propose to devote a 
few pages to this incident, which we shall endeavour to relate, 
with such moderation and politeness as the circumstances admit 
and the limitations of human nature allow. To those who 
would say “Why wash our dirty linen in public ?” we should 
reply, “It is better to wash dirty linen than to wear it.” This is 
essentially a case for plain spee ing and protest against the devious 
course entered upon by some of our Leaders, which, if pursued, 
cannot fail to bring the Unionist Party to grief. The proper place 
for such remonstrance is admittedly the floor of the House of 
Commons, but Parliament has now been prorogued, and, more- 
over, Mr. Balfour, who is the most courteous of men when 
dealing with his political opponents, is disposed to treat any 
Ministerial member who ventures to question the wisdom of any 
Ministerial proceeding as though he had done something dis- 
honourable. And the Whips and machine-men—the Tapers 
and Tadpoles—taking their cue from this idiosyncrasy of a 
popular Leader of the House, manifest the displeasure of “ the 
Party” towards the offender in a thousand and one petty 
and vexatious ways. Owing to this system, which has 
been brought to a fine art, the duty of denouncing anything 
which deserved denunciation is devolving more and more upon 
those who are beyond the reach of these Party tyrants. This 
to a large extent accounts for the growing divergence between 
the opinions and temper of Unionists outside and those inside 
Parliament. Many things which seem intolerable to the former 
are borne without a murmur by the latter. Hence the decline 
in the prestige of the House of Commons and the steady increase 
in the power of the Press, which politicians are wont to lament 
but for which they are mainly responsible. 


As we shall see there is a curious contrast between the extra- 

._ Parliamentary oratory of the Unionist Leaders 
Tae Sheataien and their conduct of business in Parliament. 
This may be due to the fact that Mr. Chamberlain 
is largely responsible for the former, while he is as little respon- 
sible for the latter as a Cabinet Minister can possibly be. Hehas 
his own gigantic burden to carry, and he bears it to the admiration 
of every loyalist throughout the British Empire. Despicable, 
indeed, would be that Englishmen who threw a stone, however 
small, at the Colonial Secretary at this juncture. We desire to 
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disclaim in the most explicit and emphatic manner any idea of 
reflecting upon his utterances; if we quote and comment upon 
them, it is because they point a useful moral and adorn a painful 
tale. Mr. Chamberlain is, in truth, a greater Imperial factor than 
a Ministerial factor. That is, perhaps, why we see the current of 
Imperialism running so strong ; while the Ministerial stream is 
so fitful and sluggish that it looks as though it might at any 
moment come to a full stop. On August 10 a great Unionist 
demonstration was held at Blenheim Palace when 3000 representa- 
tives of the Conservative and Liberal Unionist Associations were 
magnificently entertained by the Duke and Duchess of Marl- 
borough. The object of this function was to afford Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Chamberlain an opportunity of meeting and addressing 
their followers. The speeches which signalised the occasion were 
animated and excellent. The guests, who comprised nearly 150 
members of the House of Commons, came away happy in the 
consciousness that, in spite of the critics, the affairs of the country 
were in the hands of strong and capable men. Mr. Balfour 
spoke first and acquitted himself admirably. After describing the 
Unionist “alliance” as having developed into an “ indissoluble 
union” he dwelt on the fact that the present Government had 
alone among the Governments which have succeeded each other 
during the seventy years since the great Reform Bill of 1832 
“survived the general election in undiminished strength, after 
five years of official life and public criticism,” and he was unable 
to see the “smallest symptom of diminution in that confidence 
which the country has placed in it.” Mr. Balfour added with 
modest accuracy : “I have said this is a very remarkable fact ; 
do not let me be supposed to attribute it solely or principally to 
the personal merits of those who happen to be charged with the 
conduct of public affairs at the present time. Not our merits so 
much as our opponents’ demerits are the cause of this strange and 
wholly unexampled phenomenon in our Parliamentary history.” 
Having studied the amazing proceedings of the Opposition in the 
House of Commons he was able to inform his audience why 


the Liberal Party are unlikely to secure the confidence of the 
community. 


If there be some report in a newspaper hostile to our country, to our 
troops who so gallantly uphold the honour of this country, immediately ques- 
tion after question is asked: Why don’t you telegraph to’ stop this? Leta 
similar report, probably a much better founded report, gain any currency 
with regard to any opponents of our country, and a tolerant silence falls upon 
the Opposition benches. The curiosity which is so wide awake where the 
interest and honour of Britain are concerned suddenly begins to slumber ; 
and it is not from them that you will see the smallest breath of criticism upon 
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the action of those who either im the field or elsewhere are opposed to this 
country. 


Mr. Balfour accentuated this indictment of his political op- 


The ponents by the statement that the Irish sec- 
ieiicilitin tion of the Opposition and “those who acted 
Plight with the Irish section” are avowedly “an 


unpatriotic Party.” And he added “iinis country 
never will accept an unpairiotic Party.” Before sitting down the 
Leader of the House of Cou:mons made certain comments on 
the Parliamentary methods of the Nat‘on< "sis which encouraged 
the idea that even his paiiece had beccme e..hausied, and that 
at last his Majesty’s Ministers had screwed themselves up to 
suppress the intolerable scandal which, iosiered by Ministerial 
weakness, has been allowed to attain such alarming proportions 
at Westminster. 


We have it from ‘the leaders of the Irish party—gentlemen who in my 
opinion are worthy of better things—we have it from the leaders of the Irish party 
that they have little hope from general elections, from great movements, from 
public opinion in this country, but they mean to torment, to worry, to annoy 
the British House of Commons until the British House of Commous says “ We 
have had enough of you, and almost at anycost we will get rid of you.” They 
have mistaken their men. I do not deny their power of annoyance, though I 
think we have diminished that, and though I trust that we shall diminish it 
yet more in the future. But it is folly to suppose in my jndgmeut that methods 
of this kind will alter the course of history or will induce this country to adopt 
a policy to which it is unalterably opposed. We will neither sacrifice our 
Empire to the Boers nor our Constitution to the bores. 


Mr. Chamberlain, who followed Mr. Balfour, received a 
tremendous ovation, and proved to be in his very best form. He 
inspired all who heard him with the feeling that if only the spirit 
which animates him could be communicated to the mass of his 
colleagues we should hear less of the complaints which are so 
rife of the vacillation and ineptitude of British Cabinets. He drew 
a vigorous and striking sketch of the collapse of the Liberal 
Party, who have been sinking lower and lower, while the 
Unionists have been rising higher and higher. Fifteen years 
ago we had a “great and powerful and united Party, and they 
were led by Mr. Gladstone. To-day they are a Rump, and 
they are led by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, a gentleman 
who has immortalised his name as a political wobbler, who has 
elevated the art to the level of an exact science.” Under his 
guidance the Opposition was becoming engulfed “ in the Pro-Boer 
and little England marsh, from which not all the efforts of all 
the Liberal Imperialists in the world would be able to extricate it.” 


— 
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Mr. Chamberlain proceeded to express his profound pity for 
the Liberal Imperialists for whom “ my heart 
bleeds.” “They are good men struggling with 
adversity; they are good men, but they are 
weak men. They are trying to do what few politicians have 
done with success, to ride two horses at the same time without 
getting a fall.” Amid much merriment he added : 


Imperialism 
in Brackets. 


They form at the present moment an example and a warning. I do not 
know whether Lord Rosebery meant to be taken seriously, or whether he was 
only indulging a cynical humour, when he wrote the other day to the Liberal 
Imperialist Association, the Imperial Liberal Association, that they ought in 
future to call themselves Liberal Imperialist and to put the “ Imperialist ” in 
brackets. But that was indeed a pregnant suggestion ; it implied that their 
Imperialism is only a political parenthesis to be withdrawn without injuring 
the sense. Imperialism in brackets ! 


Mr. Chamberlain declared that until Liberal Home Rulers had 
renounced their heresies upon Home Rule no Unionist could 
enter into communion with them, and that in spite of all that had 
occurred, and “in spite of the open contempt poured upon them 
by the Irish Nationalists, we still find them in close alliance with 
them.” He even went so far as to declare, in a passage which 
subsequently recoiled upon the Government like a boomerang, 
that 

We still believe that they are willing as before to sell the interests of the 
country for 80 Irish votes. And what is the Irish party? It consists of 80 
persons, more or less, who have all taken the oath of allegiance and who 
openly avow themselves to be the enemies of this country. Pretty allies for 
an English party! It is led by a gentleman who only a few days ago in the 
House of Commons prayed God that the resistance of the Boers might be 
prolonged, that they might be revenged upon the British Empire, and that 
once more the Republics might regain their independence and their freedom. 
Well, Great Britain is strong enough to be contemptuous of this toyshop 
treason, which takes advantage of our toleration in order to shout for the 
Mahdi or King Prempeh or President Kruger, or any one else with whom we 
may happen to be engaged in hostilities. 

The Colonial Secretary was convinced that “the nation was 
taking note” of the efforts that were being made by the Irish 
party to degrade the House of Commons, and he expressed his 
sorrow that “many of the Liberal Imperialists also troop into 
the lobby at the tail of Mr. Swift MacNeill and his colleagues, 
and give them at all events a tacit assent and approval of their 
proceedings.” Mr.Chamberlain crossed the t’s and dotted the i’s 
in what Mr. Balfour had said as to the determination of the 
Cabinet to curtail the political power of the Irish, and led many 
people to believe that the Irish representation will be reduced to 
some rational figure. “I think they (the people) expect that the 
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mother of Parliaments will know how to defend herself against 
these attacks—attacks by men who by our liberality come to us in 
numbers altogether disproportionate to the wealth, to the intelli- 
gence, and to the population they represent. But this great 
question, which has now become urgent, was not before you at 
the last general election.” 


Before coming to the humiliating sequel to these stirring 
ae eae ee declarations of war against the Irish Nationalists, 
Sa as Min it may be as well to diverge sat order to ‘Te- 
War. produce the Colonial Secretary’s observations 
on the South African war which are to be found 
in the same speech. He is always great in discussing the 
war, and as it; is peculiarly his province—“ Mr. Chamberlain’s 
war” it used to be called when it was thought to be unpopular 
—he is happily in a position to prevent his robust utterances 
from being compromised by the timid action of others. Mr. 
Chamberlain proudly reminded his audience that “ nothing that 
had happened in Africa, however disappointing, had in the 
slightest degree altered the determination of the people of this 
country. It has only made them more resolute. They have 
risen to the crisis by which they are confronted.” All Europe 
had been watching the struggle with unfriendly eyes, “ expect- 
ing, hoping, believing that there would be some weakening in 
our determination, some divisions in our ranks which would 
hand us over to the mercies of our opponents.” But our 
European enemies had been disappointed. ‘We must also 
remember that in this world’s theatre in which a great drama has 
been played there are other spectators besides the nations of 
Europe” : 


There is the British race throughout the world. There are our fellow 
subjects of every race looking, looking to see if we are indeed worthy of the 
primacy which has been conferred upon us, to see if our hands are strong 
enough to bear the burden that has been imposed. And it is their plaudits 
that we seek; it is their approval which will sufficiently compensate for all the 
sacrifices, for all the labour attendant upon the war. I remember a passage 
in a speech by the great French orator, Gambetta, in which he said that now 
that the democracy had secured the power it had still to show that it had the 
capacity to govern. Here in this country, too, the democracy is all powerful 
—more powerful, I believe, than in the case of any other civilised nation on 
the face of the world—and now in this crisis in our history the democracy has 
proved itself equal to its task. It has borne the test. I do not know anything 
to compare with the attitude of the people in this country, through good 
report and evil report, in success and in defeat, always steadfast, always 
patient, always generous to its leaders. 


Mr. Chamberlain appositely cited the Civil War in America for 
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an analogy to the attitude of the British nation and in this con- 
nection we would direct the reader’s attention to the instructive 
article which we publish this month from the pen of Mr. Wilson 
on the Copperheads—the forerunners of our pro-Boers. Mr. 
Chamberlain said : 


———_—_ 


There is nothing like it, unless a parallel may be found in the history of 
the Civil War in America in the case of the attitude of the North. It is 
interesting to recollect that there also in that great war there were men in the 
North, as there are men here, who took the side of their opponents, men who 
within a few months of the termination of that colossal struggle approached 
President Lincoln with a demand that the war should be stopped at all costs, 
spoke to him in terms of indignation at the barbarity with which it was con- 
ducted, spoke in terms of pessimism of the probable result of the war, and of 
the irreconcilable enmities which it would leave behind it. In the political 
phraseology of that day they were called the “ Copperheads” of the North. 
We have our Copperheads. A few days ago, at Peckham, having escaped 
from the supervision of Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman delivered one of his usual harangues. He said that the 
war would never stop if they entered on the policy of extermination indicated 
by Mr. Chamberlain, and it was only the intolerable arrogance of the Colonial 
Secretary which could advocate such abominable practices. What are the 
abominable practices which my intolerable arrogance leads me to advocate ? 
They are that the men who shoot our wounded, that the men who murder 
the natives who are loyal to the British cause—that they in turn shall have 
meted out to them the sternest penalties. Yes, the—what shall I say ?—the 
| intolerable folly of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman glozes over these things, 
| finds excuses for the men who commit them, and has not a word of sympathy 
for our soldiers, for our native subjects, who suffer from the barbarities of the 
enemy. And when Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman comes to us and asks us 
to make peace at any price we will answer him as President Lincoln answered 
the Copperheads of the North, and history will justify us as it justified Presi- 
dent Lincoln. 


Such is the mutability of human affairs that within four days 

AVolte Face of the great Unionist demonstration at Blenheim, 
" before the echo of its stirring eloquence had died 

| away, the world was electrified to learn that practically the entire 
Unionist party in the House of Commons, led by Mr. Balfour, 
had, in Mr. Chamberlain’s expressive words, “trooped into the 
lobby at the tail of Mr. Swift MacNeill and his colleagues,” 
giving the latter “at all events a tacit assent and approval 
' of their proceedings.” This astonishing volte face was due to 
an intrigue between a Conservative Home Secretary and a 
Conservative Chancellor of the Exchequer and the “eighty 
persons, more or less, who have all taken the oath of allegiance 
and who have openly avowed themselves to be the enemies of 
this country.” The opposite lobby consisted strangely enough 
of those very Liberals—pro-Boers, Wobblers and Imperialists— 
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who “are willing as before to sell the interests of the country for 
eighty Irish votes.” At the first blush the reader might be 
disposed to imagine that some appalling catastrophe had 
suddenly threatened the Unionist party, which could only be 
averted by this undesirable alliance. Or possibly it may be 
suggested that some noble cause had temporarily enlisted the 
accidental support of irzeconcilable enemies Unhappily neither 
of these explanations will hold water for a moment. No peril 
threatened the Government; no great principle was at stake. 
There was, on the one hand, the amour propre of a Cabinet 
Minister who was anxious for the credit of having placed a 
second-class Bill on the Statute-book. On the other hand was 
the determination of the Irish Nationalists to defend the laundries 
attached to Roman Catholic convents from any form os inspection, 
for reasons not difficult to surmise. They said in effect to the 
Government, “If you will allow the pious washerwoman to be 
sweated we will graciously allow your Bill to pass.” ‘“ Agreed,” 
replied the Government. 


It subsequently transpired that this “curious little arrange- 
ment,” as the Times tersely termed it, between the 
Government and the Irish members, had been 
settied during the debates in the Standing Com- 
mittee on Trade, to which the Factory and Workshop Acts 
Amendment Bill had been referred in the usual way. This 
measure was largely of a consolidating and clarifying character. 
It embodied no new principles, and its most ardent admirers 
would hardly pretend that it marked an epoch in our social 
legislation. From the point of view of the reformer, its most 
valuable provisions were those which sought to introduce 
some order into the confused regulations governing laundries, 
where work is frequently carried on under distressing conditions. 
After a thorough and exhaustive discussion, both sides—employers 
and employed—had agreed on certain rules regulating laundry. 
work, In order to meet very natural objections the Bill proposed 
that in the case of laundries attached to institutions con- 
ducted in good faith for religious or charitable purposes the 
manager may submit to the chief inspector the name of a 
person to be the visitor of the laundry. And if the chief in- 
spector appoints the person named so to act, and is satisfied 
by the reports made, the powers of the inspectors’ under the 
principal Act shall not apply.* Mr. Ritchie pointed out in 


The Factory 
Bill. 


* It was generally agreed that Mr. Talbot’s amendment (see footnote on 
p. 13) was an improvement on this proposal. 
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introducing his Bill that institutional laundries were exempt from 
the ¥zctory Acts, and that their exemption was “ indefensible.” 
Mr. Asquith desired to bring them within the scope of his Bill 
in 1895, but being the Home Secretary of a Home Rule Govern- 
ment which was absolutely dependent on its Irish supporters, 
he was compelled to exclude the conventual laundries as the 
price of passing his Bill. Mr. Ritchie heroically informed the 
Committee that his Government intended to include them in the 
present Bill, “simply and solely because they considered that the 
justice and equity of the case were overwhelming,” adding that 
laundries “which competed in the open market with other 
launa-ies should be subject to the same regulations.” Judge, 
then, of the dismay which was caused in the Committee when 
the Home Secretary suddenly announced that he intended to 
allow Messrs. Redmond and Dillon to force upon a Unionist 
Government, with a majority of 150, the identical Amendment 
which the same faction had forced on the Home Rule Govern- 
ment with a majority fluctuating at about thirty ! 


Mr. W. Redmond, by evident pre-arrangement with Mr. Ritchie, 
proceeded to move that nothing in the Laundry 
Section of the Bill should apply to any 
laundry in which the only persons employed were “inmates 
of an institution conducted in good faith for religious 
or charitable purposes.” He was candid enough to explain 
that his object was to leave the law as laid down in 
1895. Sir Charles Dilke entered an earnest protest against this 
indefensible exemption, which was strongly supported by Mr. John 
Burns representing the employed, and endorsed by Mr. J. G. 
Talbot, the vir pietate gravis of the Conservative party. Sir Henry 
Fowler contended that no reason had been given why laundries 
either bond fide or non bond fide should be exempt from inspec- 
tion, and declared that this was an “Imperial question” to be 
settled “on grounds of justice and equity to all classes.” The 
Redmond amendment was only carried in Committee by the 
narrow majority of thirty votes to twenty-four, the minority 
being composed of Liberals and eleven Unionists who declined 
to swallow their convictions, and throw in their lot with the 
Irish Nationalists at the bidding of Mr. Ritchie. Sir John 
Stirling Maxwell, one of the younger and least servile mem- 
bers of the Ministerial party, thus aptly described the compact 
to the Committee, “a very strong Government with a very 
large majority at its back, and supported as well by the ma- 
jority of the Opposition, having made a proposal to the House, 
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we 
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has withdrawn it at the dictation of the Irish members.” As the 
Bill left the Committee to be reported to the House the laundries 
were left in this absurd position. ‘The ordinary laundry run for 
commercial purposes was to be subjected to all the regulations 
and restrictions of the new Bill, but institutional laundries which, 
it should be remembered, are often really commercial concerns, 
were to be entirely exempt from restriction. This was so palpably 
unjust that it was felt that Mr. Ritchie would be compelled to 
abandon this part of his arrangement with the Irish. After a 
few newspaper protests it was announced that the entire laundry 
clause of the Bill would be dropped. The public already 
realised that Cabinets, like the conies, are “a feeble folk,” but 
this was felt to surpass even the present Government’s capacity 
for capitulation. It was still hoped by ignorant outsiders that there 
might be grit enough on the Unionist side in the House of 
Commons to destroy Mr. Ritchie’s Compact, even at the price 
of destroying Mr. Ritchie and his Bill. 


When the House of Commons met on August 13 to consider the 
The Report Factory Bill as amended by the Committee the 
Stage. Home Secretary, in a pititul little speech, moved 
the omission of clause 103 dealing with laundries, 
sheltering himself behind Mr. Asquith’s dictum, uttered in very 
different circumstances six years ago, that the surrender was 
the price of the Bill. Mr. Ritchie spoke amid the continual 
cheers of his Irish friends, while the silence on the Ministerial 
Benches was so manifest that it could almost be heard. Mr. 
Asquith had an exactly opposite reception, for his admirable 
little protest was punctuated with British cheers, while the 
silence of the Irishmen was an even more eloquent tribute to its 
merits. The speaker had the entire House with him—except its 
disaffected corner—in his criticism of Mr. Ritchie’s conduct. 

The right hon. gentleman had given only one reason—that unless these 
beneficial provisions, which did not apply to the excepted laundries, were 
omitted, it would raise the whole hubbub about the conventual laundries. It 
would be a monstrous confession of weakness and even of humiliation on the 
part of the House of Commons if it threw the whole of these improvements 
over for fear of the hostility of the excepted laundries. The argument of the 
right hon. gentleman was totally inadequate to justify his attitude. 

Mr. Asquith candidly admitted that he had consented to the exemp- 
tion of the laundries as the “lowest price” for carrying his Bill, 
but he pointed out that he was absolutely dependent for his 
majority upon the Irish, while Mr. Ritchie “had a large majority 
quite capable of overcoming the forces arrayed against it,” and he 
protested against the coercion of Parliament by the unconscion- 
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able delay in the report stage of this Bill. Upon the merits of the 
question Mr. Asquith said now what he said in 1895, “ that no 
case had been made out for the exemption of these privileged 
laundries.” He expressed his approval! of the amendment placed 
on the paper by Mr. Talbot,* which “ would practically meet the 
demands of all the religious charities, except those connected 
with one religious community.” In conclusion he declared that 
“the Government would have found that they had a prepondera- 
ting body of opinion on both sides in favour of their action if 
they had adopted that amendment.” 


The remainder of the debate consisted almost entirely of the 
protests which came from all quarters of the 
House—except one—against what a Radical, Mr. 
McKenna, described as Mr. Ritchie’s Compact: 
to the latter’s well-feigned indignation. The support received 
by Mr. Ritchie from Mr. John Dillon was even more damaging 
than the general chorus of censure. The latter’s patronising 
observation that “The Home Secretary and the Government 
had nothing to be ashamed of ” caused a perceptible shiver on 
the Ministerial Benches. Even the benign Mr. Talbot was 
moved to affirm that Ministers had made “A great surrender.” 
As a leading Churchman Mr. Talbot was at pains to explain that 
neither he nor those he represented adopted the view that all 
inspection of charitable institutions was objectionable. On the 
contrary some inspection was desirable, e.g., as regards sanitary 
conditions, machinery, and the hours of labour. Mr. Tennant 
in an excellent and courageous speech, which was hooted by the 
Irish, referred to the scandals which had been recently brought 
to light in a number of French convents, and asked what guarantee 
there was that similar abuses did not prevail in similar institu- 
tions in this country ? The keenness of these bodies to shirk 
inspection not unnaturally excited a suspicion that there was 
something to conceal. In support of his argument he quoted a 
statement which had appeared in the Sheffield Independent that 
two girls had escaped from a convent home complaining of 
hard work and starvation and threatened to kill themselves. 


A Damaging 
Testimonial. 


* Mr. Talbot’s amendment was as follows: Where the only persons working 
in any laundry are the inmates of an institution of a reformatory character, 
and the managers of that institution represent in writing to the Secretary of 
State that any specified provisions of this Act cannot be carried out in that 
laundry without prejudicially affecting the discipline of that institution, the 
Secretary of State may, if he is satisfied that this is the case, by order, under 
section 121 of this Act, modify the requirements of this Act in their application 
to that laundry, 
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Such allegations required inquiry. Mr. Tennant declared that 
it was certainly significant that the managers of similar homes 
belonging to the Church of England had expressed not only 
their willingness but their desire for inspection under the 
Home Office. Why should other homes of a religious character 
adopt a different attitude? At this stage of the debate, Mr. 
Hope, the enlightened Roman Catholic member for Shef- 
field, wisely intervened with a declaration in favour of Mr. 
Talbot’s amendment. Mr. Burns made a vain appeal to 
his Irish friends to withdraw their opposition, questioning 
their wisdom in playing the réle of Shylock and exacting the 
entire pound of flesh. Considerations of space prevent our 
noticing other speakers except Sir John Stirling Maxwell, who 
carried the entire Unionist Party with him in asserting that the 
conduct of the Government was “unworthy of the House of 
Commons and hardly to be described by a word less strong than 
cowardly.” Mr. Balfour was much nettled by this epithet, but 
he should reserve his wrath for his colleagues Mr. Ritchie and 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, whose intrigue with tie Irish in the 
Committee on Trade is responsible for the action which provoked 
the epithet. 


Mr. Balfour wound up the debate for the Government amid 
the oppressive silence of his usually enthusiastic 
supporters, and the depressing cheers of the 
victorious. Irishmen. The speech was worthy of the occasion. 
“For the life of me,” said the Unionist leader of the House of 
Commons, “I cannot understand in what the distinction consists 
between what occurred in 1895 and what we propose to do in 
_tgor.” This extraordinary observation shows a capacity for 

self-deception that Mr. Gladstone might have envied. It cannot 
be reiterated too often that there is all the difference in 
the world between a concession made to Irish allies by an 
avowedly Home Rule Government and a surrender made by a 


Self-deception. 


professedly Unionist Government to Irish opponents. To say 


that there is no difference between Mr. Asquith’s action and Mr. 
Ritchie’s is simply unintelligible to the ordinary understanding. 
If we are not entitled to expect a very marked difference between 
the attitude of a Unionist and a Home Rule Government towards 
the Irish why should Unionists support the former in preference 
to the latter, and what do all the Blenheim fireworks mean ? 
In the present instance there were two courses open to Ministers, 
either of which would have been greatly preferable to the one 
they actually adopted. Mr. Balfour could have summoned a 
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meeting of his supporters and told them that the principal 
Ministerial measure was being jeopardised by the hostility of the 
Nationalists. He could also have confidently appealed for 
assistance in overcoming this opposition not only to Unionists but 
to the Liberal party, who object on principle to conventual sweat- 
ing. No one can doubt for a moment what the response would 
have been. The session might have lasted a few days longer, but 
the Pill which an immense majority of the House of Commons 
desired would have become Law. The second alternative would 
have been for the Government to drop the Bill simply on the 
ground that the Irish made serious social legislation impossible. 
This would have achieved a double obiect by convincing the 
community of the urgeucy of dealing with the lrish representation 
on Blenheiva lines, while it would have widened the guli between 
the Liberals and their quondam allies. Instead of this we have 
Mr. Belour marshalling his followers in the same lobby with 
the Dillons, the Swit McNeills, the Flavins, and other “toyshop 
traitors.” In the words of Mr. Chamberlain, “ Pretty allies for 
an English party!” The division on the Laundry Clause 
resulted in a victory for Messrs. Ritchie and Redmond by the 
great majority of 237 to 65—the minority being almost exclu- 
sively composed of Liberals. Even Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman wobbled into the right lobby. 


Having captured the Government and the House of Commons 
— the Irish, who undoubtedly have a genius for 
political wire-pulling, now turned their attention 

to the House of Lovds. It is understood that part of their Compact 
with Mr. Ritchie consisted of a p*omise froin the Jatter that in the 


event of the Lords reinstating the Laundry Clause the machinery _ 


of the Government would be at the service of the Nationalists 
to defeat it. But to make assurance doubly sure Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor was deputed to watch over the sweating interests of 
conventual laundries in the Upper House. It is certain that 
he had a conference with Lord James of Hereford, who was 
temporarily leading the House of Lords, and it is reasonable to 
infer that Lord James renewed Mr. Ritchie’s pledge that the 
Government would oppose any amendment obnoxious to the 
Nationalists. This conference occurred on August 15, the very 
day the Bill came before the Lords. Lord Windsor made a 
praiseworthy attempt to get the Laundry Clause plus the Talbot 
Amendment reinserted. He was met by a lachrymose appeal from 
Lord James, who declared that the Bill must be lost if the amend- 
ment were carried. Lord Windsor skilfully retorted that all that 
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was necessary was for the Government to accept his amendment 
when it reached the other House. A discussion on a mere 
motion to accept a Lords amendment could not possibly 
consume much time, and there was always the closure. Of 
course if there was a Compact with the Irish the Government 
would be compelled, in honour bound, to drop the Bill rather 
than adopt the amendment. But then Mr. Ritchie had denied 
there was any such Compact! No Minister attempted to meet 
this dilemma, and the entire sense of the House was with Lord 
Windsor. Excellent speeches were delivered by the Duke of 
Northumberland, who caustically commented on the way in which 
“(a Conservative Government supported the House of Lords”; 
Lord Spencer protested “most strongly and earnestly” against 
the omission of the Laundry Clause, as did other Peers; the 
Archbishop of Canterbury endeavoured to extract a pledge from 
the Government to deal with the Laundry question next year ; the 
Bishop of Winchester asserted “ that the institutions on this side 
of St. George’s Channel which were connected with the Church 
of England were not only ready to be inspected but welcomed it 
on every side” ; the Bishop of Rochester expressed the “ extreme 
dissatisfaction” which many Peers felt on this matter, and was 
able to add that he had ascertained from private inquiries that 
the Bench of Bishops “were almost unanimously” in favour of 
the proposed inspection. Lord Rosebery also spoke on the same 
side, but ultimately, after a debate in which not a single word had 
been said in favour of the conduct of the Government except by 
office holders, Lord Windsor’s amendment was allowed to be 
negatived without a division. In the course of the debate the 
Archbishop of Canterbury had succeeded in obtaining an under- 
taking from Lord James of Hereford that the Government will 
deal with the Laundry question “at the earliest opportunity open 
tous.” We very much fear that the Primate will be disappointed 
if he relies upon the fulfilment of a promise which commits 
the Cabinet to nothing. If the Archbishop were a disaffected 
Irishman he might have some chance of being attended to, but, 
as it is, his Grace’s wishes will certainly be ignored. 


If we appear to our readers to have devoted a disproportionate 
Unionist amount of space to a single topic to the exclusion 
Delusions. of others at least as important, it is because such 
an episode as the foregoing colours the entire political situation. 
It is idle to imagine, ¢.g., as do many influential Unionist organs, 
with whom the wish is father to the thought, that a Cabinet 
capable of joining forces with the Irish in the unpardonable 
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manner described, will have the courage to face such a question 
as the over-representation of Ireland. In spite of the flood of 
speeches, articles, and statistics which have been poured out since 
the Census returns demonstrated the gross injustice to England 
of the present distribution of seats, there are no serious grounds 
for affirming that the Government are pledged to take this matter 
up or that they even contemplate doing so. It would be a 
thorny and bitter question, bringing them into acute and 
strenuous conflict with the Nationalists and a Government which 
withdrew an Education Bill because it encountered an exiguous 
amount of resistance, will hesitate twenty times before taking up 
a subject which is bound to involve them in a stormy session. What 
we anticipate will happen is this: Ministers will make soul-stirring 
speeches in the provinces and convincing articles will appear in 
numerous newspapers; but on one pretext or another legislation 
will be postponed from Session to Session, and ultimately the 
Government will leave office with the scandal unabated. Possibly 
—when it is too late—a Bill may be produced for electioneering 
purposes, and there the matter will rest. We would seriously 
ask the optimists, who are engaged in misleading the public as 
to the intentions of the Government, to name the Minister whom 
they count upon to carry such a measure. Mr. Chamberlain 
would, of course, be equal to the task, but he is otherwise 
engagéd. Who, then, is to take charge of it—Mr. Ritchie or 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ? Lord Jamesof Hereford has publicly 
pronounced against touching the question. 


In commenting two months ago upon a speech in which Mr. 
Asquith had referred to “the fatal ‘neglect to 
probe to its origin” the Jameson Raid, a neglect 
which he said “must be shared by the Govern- 
ment with a Committee of the House of Commons,” we confessed 
our inability “to understand why Sir William Harcourt, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and Mr. Sidney Buxton, who were 
members of that deplorable committee—which Mr. Asquith was 
not—insisted on hushing up the Raid,” and added that the only 
serious explanations of this action ever put forward were 
not creditable to these eminent statesmen, one theory being that 
Lord Ripon, the Liberal Colonial Secretary, had been com- 
promised in a previous abortive Raid; the other being that, as 
Mr. Rhodes was a liberal contributor to the Party funds, the 
Liberal leaders were hardly in a position to press him. During 
the past month, thanks to the enterprise of the editor of the 
Spectator, considerable light has been thrown upon the peculiar 
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relations subsisting between Mr. Rhodes and the Liberal Party. 
They can hardly be edifying to the Nonconformist conscience, 
which is apt to wrap itself in a robe of self-righteousness, and to 
thank God it is not as other consciences are. On August 3, our 
contemporary published a letter signed “‘C. B.” (the writer of 
which subsequently declared himself as Mr. Charles Boyd, a 
well-known journalist, and son of A.K.H.B.) categorically stating 
that Mr. Rhodes, some years ago, gave {5000 to the funds of the 
Liberal Party “on condition that its leaders should not urge or 
support our retrogression out of Egypt,” that subsequently Mr. 
Rhodes became alarmed by an evacuation speech delivered by a 
prominent member of the Party, and was only reassured by the 
positive assertion of Mr. Schnadhorst (the Liberal Middleton) 
“that the leaders of the Liberal Party are not represented 
in this matter by the expressions of Mr. M., and that he (Mr. 
Schnadhorst) is directed from a lofty quarter to assure Mr. 
Rhodes that the Liberals will stick to Egypt and that £5000.” 
In commenting on this remarkable disclosure The Spectator 
observed “in other words, our correspondent declares that the 
Liberal party, like the Parnellites, took money not in the ordinary 
way from a member of their own party and political creed, 
but from an outsider, and at the same time abandoned a particular 
item of their policy—i.e., the policy of evacuation in Egypt. Mr. 
Rhodes bought up the evacuation policy for £5000.” “Our 
contemporary added that we at last had a clue to the extra- 
ordinary conduct of the nominally anti-Rhodes members of the 
South Africa Committee, Sir William Harcourt and Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. 

These gentlemen, if the transaction recorded is correct, were at the mercy 
of Mr. Rhodes. They might, as we in fact noticed at the time that they did, 
perform a stage combat and make valiant passes over Mr. Rhodes’ head, but 
they knew that if they really pressed him he could make them supremely 
ridiculous, and something more, by publishing the story of how he bought and 
they—or rather the Liberal party—sold “ all that excellent and useful policy 
known as the evacuation of Egypt.” No wonder the South Africa Committee 
was a fiasco, when Mr. Rhodes could at any moment tell the story of the 
£5000 cheque and his dealings with the official organisation of the Liberal 
party. 


The following number of The Spectator contained a letter from 

“A Lie.” the present Leader of the Opposition in the 
; House of Commons declaring on his own behalf 
and on behalf of the late Leader that C. B.’s allegation “is from 
beginning to end a lie.” We think it only right to reproduce 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s disclaimer textually: 


Sir,—My attention has been drawn to a letter in your paper of last week 
signed “C. B.,” retailing a story regarding a sum of money which is there said 
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to have been given by Mr. Rhodes to the Liberal party in consideration of the 
agreement of the Liberal Government to remain in Egypt. This story you 
think it right to accept and adopt in an editorial paragraph, and you draw 
from it an explanation of the action taken by Sir William Harcourt and myself 
on the South Africa Committee. I beg to say, and Sir W. Harcourt autho- 
rises me to state for him also, that the story is from beginning to end a lie, 
and that your deductions are therefore also false.—I am, Sir, &c., 
House of Commons. H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN. 


This démenti caused no little rejoicing in the Radical camp, and 
the editor of The Spectator was deemed somewhat churlish for 
qualifying the apology he appended to Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s letter : 


We, of course, accept absolutely and without reserve the statement made 
by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Sir William Harcourt, in so far as it 


shows that neither of them knew anything of the alleged subscription of Mr. . 


Rhodes to the Liberal party funds through Mr. Schnadhorst, and that there- 
fore they were not and could not have been in any way affected by it in regard 
to their action on the South Africa Committee. 
But the editor added, “We must point out, however, that they 
(Sir William Harcourt and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman) 
do not state that they knew who were the: subscribers. ... In 
all probability neither of them had any cognisance of, or ever 
made any inquiry as to, the subscribers to the party funds.” ‘The 
Spectator therefore appealed to Mr. Rhodes to set the matter at rest 
by stating “if he is able to do so, that he never made any subscrip- 
tion through Mr. Schnadhorst, or otherwise to the funds of the 
Liberal party.” This appeal met with the desired response, as 
the ensuing number of The Spectator (August 17) contained the 
following letter from Mr. Rhodes : : 
Srr,—I have seen in your paper the controversy between C. B. and Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman. The correspondence referred to is in Africa. 
I have sent for it. On its arrival I shall forward it to you. It speaks for 
itself—I am, Sir, &c., C. J. RHODEs. 
The same issue of The Spectator contained a further letter from 
Mr. Charles Boyd amplifying his original statement and leaving 
very little doubt on any impartial mind as to the meaning of Mr. 
Rhodes’ laconic epistle. Mr. Boyd has seen the correspondence 
for which Mr. Rhodes has sent, and according to him Mr. Rhodes, 
as a Liberal Imperialist who was in touch with Mr. Schnadhorst, 
did give a contribution to the Liberal party funds. He was doubt- 
ful as to their policy in Egypt, but his doubts were set at rest by 
Mr. Schnadhorst. Then came Mr. Morley’s well-known speech 
advocating evacuation, and later a disturbing phrase in an utter- 
ance of Mr. Gladstone’s pointing in the same direction. Mr. 
Rhodes at once wrote to Mr. Schnadhorst, “ provisionally divert- 
ing his subscription.” According to Mr. Boyd : 
In the first of two letters which I have seen Mr. Schnadhorst replies that 
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he is much embarrassed by Mr. Rhodes’ communication, and generally dis- 
cusses the evacuation as if as a question of Liberal policy it were still open 
and undecided. In the second he writes cheerfully that Mr. Rhodes may set 
his mind at rest; he has seen those in authority—the names, even if I could 
be quite certain of them, might still, I think, be left unpublished—and that he 
is enjoined to assure Mr. Rhodes that the policy of the Liberal party does not 
embrace the evacuation of Egypt. Consequently there will be no necessity to 
return Mr. Rhodes’ subscription. It is three years since I read those letters, 
and though I should be sorry to swear to a single phrase in them, there is 
simply no manner of doubt about their substance; which, indeed, I had not 
realised would prove so startling as it appears to have proved to certain of 
your critics. 


Provoked by the revelations of The Spectator, The Daily Chronicle 
produced what it termed “a concise and accurate 

The Real ; ” : 
statement of the whole matter.” From this 

Story. ai ms Nyse 

inspired ” communiqué it appears that so far from 
C. B.’s statement being “from beginning to end a lie” as it had been 
characterised by the other C.-B., the first C. B. had told the exact 
truth. Mr. Schnadhorst had visited South Africa in the spring of 
1890, i.¢., two years before the General Election, and according to 
the Daily Chronicle saw “a great deal of Mr. Rhodes.” During these 
frequent rides and talks the former was continually assuring the 
latter that the Liberal party was neither ‘“ Separatist” nor “ Little 
Englander,” and at a banquet in Cape Town the eminent wire- 
puller made a speech in that sense. “ Mr. Rhodes was particu- 
larly interested in Egypt. Mr. Schnadhorst agreed with him in 
thinking evacuation both impracticable and undesirable,” and the 
cheque passed under the following circumstances. 

Mr. Rhodes, as is well known, had given £10,000 to the Irish party funds, 
after receiving assurances from Mr. Parnell that he would not oppose the 
retention of the Irish Members at Westminster. Mr. Rhodes also gave £5000 
to Mr. Schnadhorst for Liberal purposes, on the strength of assurances from 
that gentleman. The subscription was made not to the Liberal “ Party 
Funds,” administered by the chief whip, but to a fund in connection with the 
National Liberal Club. Even in the former case, it is doubtful if every 
Liberal leader would have known all about it. In the actual case, it is clear 
that the matter was not generally known. Sir William Harcourt and Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, as is shown by their characterising “the whole 
story” as a lie, had not even the other day any cognisance of the matter. The 
late Mr. Schnadhorst, we need not say, was particularly well able to keep his 
own counsel. 

The subsequent development is thus narrated : 

Mr. Rhodes is going to publish his correspondence with Mr. Schnadhorst. 
We may defer comment upon it until we see it. What happened, however, is 
clear. Mr. Schnadhorst had told Mr. Rhodes that if the Liberals came into 
power there would be no question of retiring from Egypt. In October 1891, 
however, Mr. Gladstone, in his famous speech at Newcastle, made a somewhat 
ambiguous reference to the question. He expressed a hope that Lord Salis- 
bury would take some step “to relieve us from that burdensome and embar- 
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rassing occupation of Egypt.” He hoped Lord Salisbury would do so, but 
feared the question would be “handed over to his successors to deal with.” 
This oracular remark caused much discussion at the time, and was interpreted 
by the Tory Press as pointing to a policy of “scuttle.” It seems to have made 
Mr. Rhodes uneasy, and he wrote to Mr. Schnadhorst. That gentleman no 
doubt said what had already been stated positively and semi-officially in the 
Liberal Press, namely, that Mr. Gladstone’s words had been misunderstood. 


The Daily Chronicle indignantly repudiates the insinuation that 
Mr. Rhodes had “bought up” the policy of evacuation by giving 
Mr. Schnadhorst £5000, and inquires : 

Does anybody really believe that the reason why Lord Rosebery favoured 
a firm policy in Egypt, and why he succeeded in carrying his colleagues with 
him, was the gift of £5000 by Mr. Rhodes to the National Liberal Club’s 
electioneering funds ? 

The suggestion that Sir William Harcourt’s conduct in the 
South African Committee was also governed by the £5000 is 
pronounced to be “‘ equally farcical.” We think it wiser to defer 
comments on this transaction until we see the text of the 
correspondence which Mr. Rhodes has undertaken to publish. 
In the interim, we will only say this—a large cheque to the 
official organisation of a political party might well exercise an 
undue influence on the action of the Leaders of that party without 
their being cognisant of it. Mr. Schnadhorst could easily repre- 
sent that “the general feeling of the party” was averse to the 
punishment of Mr. Rhodes, or some other familar euphemism 
such as wire-pullers employ to cajole their Leaders. It is absurd 
for political parties to give themselves these virtuous airs—who 
pays the piper must to some extent callthe tune. By his cheque 
of £10,000 to Mr. Parnell Mr. Rhodes had “ bought up” Irish 
opposition to the Charter of the British South Africa Company. 
It is absurd to suppose he got nothing in return for his £5000 to 
the Liberals. 


During the past month the public have been deluged with 
China. documents on China, which contain an immense 
amount of information on many aspects of the Far Eastern 
question, without, however, throwing any clear and steady light 
on the policy of his Majesty’s Government. Lord Lansdowne 
appears to be acting the part of a good man struggling with 
adversity. He is perpetually addressing strong and very proper 
remonstrances to Foreign Governments which show but a 
scant regard for legitimate British interests. Sometimes these 
protests are effectual, and sometimes they are ignored. But 
what is most wanting in our Foreign Office is a grip of the 
China question as a whole. We doubt whether any one who 
has read all these Blue-books and the Ministerial speeches jn 
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Parliament possesses any clearer conception of British policy than 
those who have not read them. In the House of Lords at the 
beginning of last month Lord Lansdowne delivered a lengthy 
speech reviewing the Far Eastern question in the manner to 
which we are accustomed. Matters were progressing fairly well, 
and the protocol between China and the Powers would soon be 
signed, upon which the European forces would be reduced from 
114,000 men, of whom 18,000 were British, to a total of 18,000 
men, of whom 4100 would be British. We had gained our 
point in the controversy with Russia and others upon the five per 
cent. tariff, and our position in the Yangtse was satisfactory. The 
Foreign Minister added, however, that we had no preferential 
position in what used to be officially termed “the British 
sphere.” But Russia had agreed not to interfere with any rail- 
way concessions we might obtain in this region, and by virtue of 
our agreement with Germany and a treaty with China, British 
ships may go wherever junks go. Finally, our Foreign Office 
is now reduced to dwelling on the fact that no special tariff can 
be imposed against us in our quondam sphere of influence. 
Lord Lansdowne concluded by recognising that there were 
certain questions outstanding between ourselves and Russia 
which he evidently expected would be settled by the pacific dis- 
position in St. Petersburg rather than by the accommodating 
temper of the Russians on the spot, who make friendly relations 
as difficult as they can. 


By far the most important of the questions outstanding with 
Russia which was discussed in the House of 
Lords, and is still the subject of correspondence, 
is the status of Manchuria. Is this province a part of China or is 
it not? Lord Spencer, who initiated the debate, and who, we are 
glad to note in passing, spoke of “the great importance to this 
country that we should have thoroughly good and cordial rela- 
tions with Japan,” when discussing the Anglo-German Agreement, 
pointed out that “Germany declared clearly at the outset of the 
negotiations that Manchuria was not within the four corners of 
the Agreement.” To the surprise of those who have followed this 
question, Lord Salisbury at once challenged Lord Spencer as to 
“where he had got that from ?” Lord Spencer replied vaguely 
that he had “heard it stated more than once,” to which Lord 
Salisbury retorted “many things are stated,” which elicited from 
Lord Spencer the request that “the noble Marquis will correct 
me if I am wrong.” The argument closed with the Prime 
Minister’s assertion that Lord Spencer’s suggestion did “ not 
correspond with any facts of which I have knowledge”! This 
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noteworthy statement was accentuated by Lord Lansdowne, who 
subsequently said in terms: “The disclaimer of any desire to 
seek territorial advantages—the assertion of the intention of the 
Powers to maintain the territorial condition (integrity ?) of China 
—those words are entirely unqualified and unlimited ; and that 
being so, in our view that provision of the Anglo-German Agree- 
ment most unquestionably extends lo Manchuria, which is part of 
the Chinese Empire” (our italics). It was unfortunate that no Peer 
remembered the speech delivered by Count von Bilow on 
March 15, which entirely justified Lord Spencer’s scepticism. 
It was quoted the following day in a leading article in the Times. 
In this memorable declaration the Imperial Chancellor told the 
Reichstag that the “ Anglo-German Agreement had no reference to 
Manchuria” (our italics), that in the preliminary negotiations the 
German Government “left no room for any doubt that they did 
not take it as applying to Manchuria,” and that “he could imagine 
nothing which they regarded with more indifference” than the 
future of Manchuria. Surely such a flagrant misunderstanding 
between the Governments of Great Britain and Germany should 
be forthwith cleared up? There is every reason to believe that 
Russia has received official assurances from Berlin that she is 
welcome to appropriate Manchuria whenever she pleases. On 
the other hand, the speeches of Count von Waldersee show that 
the German Government hardly thinks it worth while to be 
decently civil to this country. The myth of “a friendly Germany ” 
must surely be exploded by this time. 


No little sensation was caused in Germany some weeks ago by 
the assertion of a Stuttgart paper—The Beobachter 
—that the Imperial Government had given way to 
the Agrarians in framing the new Customs Tariff, 
which was supported by that journal’s publication of what pur- 
ported to be a part of the Bill. These revelations were received 
in the large cities with sheer incredulity, but the attitude of the 
newspapers likely to be “‘in the know” towards the canard soon 
convinced the German public that it was no mare’s nest. A 
general demand thereupon arose for the official publication of 
the entire tariff, and when the Government learnt that another 
German newspaper, published in London, had secured the text 
of the Bill, the authorities decided to make a virtue of necessity. 
The North German Gazette, the semi-official journal, consequently 
announced on July 26: 


The German 
Tariff. 


Owing to a regrettable indiscretion, a section of the Tariff Bill has become 
known. The Government was forced to consider whether the publication of 
the whole Bill was not to be preferred to such incomplete and unauthoritative 
statements in the Press, and whether it would not be better that a measure so 
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important for the economic life of the nation should be judged as a whole and 
not from portions of it published without authority. Count von Biilow 
answered these questions in the affirmative, and took steps to secure the 
consent of the federated Governments to the official publication of the Bill. 
All the Governments have given their consent, and the Bill has accordingly 
been published. 

In order to allay the alarm of the towns, The North German Gazette 
reminded its readers that : 

In forming a judgment on the Bill it must, first of all, be taken into con- 

sideration that it has not yet been discussed by the Federal Council, so that 
neither the provisions of the Bill itself nor the items of the tariff will neces- 
sarily remain unchanged before being laid before the Reichstag. For this 
reason the Imperial Government will display the greatest possible reserve 
in the public discussion of the subject in order not to anticipate the debates 
in the Federal Council or prejudice the position of the Imperial Chancellor 
with regard to amendments which may be proposed and the arguments which 
may be used in support of them. 
The world was much more interested in the provisions of the 
tariff than in any official apologetics or ambiguities. It would 
hardly be an exaggeration to say that a feeling of consternation 
was caused throughout the industrial and commercial world of 
Germany when it was realised that the capitulation foretold 
in Stuttgart was fully confirmed by the official text. Ac- 
cording to The Times Berlin correspondent, “The first para- 
graph contains the concession for which Agrarians had clamoured 
most loudly,” for it stipulates that, under commercial treaties 
granting the minimum tariff, the duty on rye shall not be less 
than 50 marks per ton; on wheat, 55 marks; on barley, 30 marks; 
and on oats, 50 marks. These duties are a substantial advance 
on those now in force under commercial treaties, the present 
minimum tariff being 35 marks per ton on rye, 35 marks on 
wheat, 20 marks on barley, and 28 marks on oats. In fact the 
new minimum duties on grain approximate to the maximum 
duties imposed on imports from countries which have no com- 
mercial treaty with Germany, and besides the increased duties on 
grain, there is a general levelling up of the tariff on other agri- 
cultural produce. Horses, horned cattle, and meat will all carry 
higher duties. 


The publication of the projected tariff was followed by a storm 

ind of indignation in that part of the German Press 
Cometicting which‘ regards itself as “enlightened,” and ima- 
gines itself to be “ Liberal.” This party had con- 
vinced itself that Count von Bilow was too far-seeing, and states- 
manlike, as they would express it, to surrender to the Prussian 
Junker, and thus endanger the commercial treaties upon which 
the export industry and maritime trade of Germany depend for 
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their existence—to say nothing of our old friend the Weltpolitik. 
The Times correspondent informs these disgusted factions that 
“they reckoned without their host.” The German Chancellor had 
doubtless been gratified and flattered by the support and applause 
which his foreign policy had received from a large section of the 
so-called Liberals : 

He may be grateful for the somewhat fulsome praise they have lavished 
on his foresight, his tact, and his eloquence. But, as he has so often pro- 
claimed, he is a “businesslike politician,” and he “ wears his heartin his head.” 
Whatever his own personal sympathies may be, he knows the power of the 
Agrarians. He remembers the fate of Count von Caprivi, whom they drove 
from office as a punishment for having lowered the corn duties and concluded 
the commercial treaties at present in force. He saw how relentlessly they 
attacked his predecessor Prince Hohenlohe, accused of being a “South 
German Liberal.” 


Even during his own Chancellorship Count von Biilow had had 
a further proof of their power and stubbornness, seeing that they 
had twice defeated the Rhine Elbe Canal Bill. The enmity of 
such a party is more terrible than that of the Liberals who, as the 
writer caustically observes, however “willing to wound” are 
usually “afraid to strike.” As it is, the Agrarians are far too 
clever politicians to express immoderate satisfaction with their 
victory, and while their opponents are loading the Government 
with savage vituperation, the Conservative and Agrarian organs 
all reserve their approval, many even profess disappointment, 
while the Extremists announce their intention of opposing the 
Bill. The Cologne Gazette, which is an abject Ministerial organ, 
cites this coolness and hostility to prove that Count von Bilow 
has once more succeeded in finding the golden mean between irre- 
concilable views. But the Berlin view undoubtedly is that the 
Chancellor has capitulated to the Party of Agriculture. 


It is exceedingly dificult to form any forecast as to what 
A Bilow ™Y be the final fate of the Imperial Tariff Bill 
Vindication which it should be remembered has to run the 
’ gauntlet both of the Federal Council and the 

German Parliament before it becomes operative. It is even 
alleged to be uncertain whether the Government intend 
or desire it, as it stands, to become law. According to an 
ingenious suggestion, which sounds a little far-fetched to hum- 
drum Englishmen, the measure in its present form is a sort of 
ballon d’essai designed to convince the Agrarians how impossible 
it is for Germany to meet their demands and maintain friendly 
international relations. Certainly the authorities appear to have 
been unusually active in circulating the numerous foreign protests 
against the increased duties through the Official Telegraph 
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Agency. The opinion most calculated to sober the Agrarians is 
probably an extract from the St. Petersburg Fournal of Trade and 
Industry, the organ of M. Witte, to the effect that the published 
proposals would make it exceedingly difficult to negotiate com- 
mercial treaties with countries exporting grain to Germany. If 
the Prussian Squirearchy, who are eighteenth-century Tories, 
have one positive view upon foreign affairs it is the vital import- 
ance of maintaining amicable relations with reactionary Russia, 
and it is difficult to believe that such relations can be maintained 
if there is to be a tariff war between the two countries. Mean- 
while Count von Bilow is reported to have used the columns of 
the Pester-Lloyd to issue a vindication of his policy. To those who 
are not infatuated with the Cobdenite craze this exposition is 
eminently reasonable. The German Chancellor declares that 
throughout his term of office he has been convinced of the 
necessity of increasing the duties upon agricultural produce. 
Agriculture is economically, and still more in a military sense, 
the backbone of the German Empire, and Count von Bulow being 
a statesman and not a doctrinaire “is convinced that the main- 
tenance of a vigorous peasantry and a prosperous agricultural 
community is indispensable to an adequate and regular supply of 
recruits.” He denies having adopted the extreme Agrarian 
standpoint, and has no wish to break with the policy of com- 
mercial treaties, but it would be utter folly to draft a tariff or to 
conclude commercial treaties which it is known in advance would 
never receive the sanction of the Legislature. Although the 
projected tariff has met with universal dissatisfaction abroad 
foreign critics should endeavour to remember that the Bill 
has probably been drafted with a view to protect German 
interests and without any desire to promote the interests of other 
nations. The Russian, the American, the French, and indeed all 
national tariffs are founded on similar principles—except the 
English tariff, which rests on the antiquated delusion that by 
opening our ports to foreign trade we can induce other nations 
to open theirs to British trade. We are out of court in discussing 
an Imperial tariff, as our statesmen appear to be incapable of 
conceiving such a measure. 


THE CAUSES OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
WAR* 


THE author of The Rights and Wrongs of the Transvaal War 
was specially qualified for the work which he has undertaken. 
Through all the critical period, which preceded the war, he was 
following every turn of events, not with the detached interest of an 
onlooker, but with the living touch of a man, who had to announce 
his opinion publicly from day to day, and to do so with a sense 
of weighty responsibility. For Mr. Cook was not merely the 
editor of the Daily News; it is understood that he personally 
inspired, guided and expressed the opinion of that paper respect- 
ing South African affairs. His view throughout has been clear, 
firm, thoughtful and consistent, giving an impression that the 
writer, besides being an intelligent critic, has that penetrating 
judgment which fits a man to be a wise counsellor of the nation, 
a fitting ambition for the editor of a great paper. 

He has now done well to put the facts about the South African 
War and his own view of them on record in a permanent and 
connected form; he enables us to survey the whole at leisure. 
The work must have been difficult, for it was necessary to build 
it up by quotations from speeches, articles, and other printed 
matter ; the author has realised that for truth to make its way, 
amongst the crowd of conflicting emotions excited by war, it 
must be advanced slowly, having behind it at every step a sheer 
weight of facts and evidence, and throughout the book he never 
lets the argument stray far from this support. In doing this it 
is difficult to set out everything clearly and in order, to avoid 
overlapping, to put each fact in its place, so that it can be seen 
separately and yet be inseparable from the others; to establish 
connection without making confusion ; to show in true perspec- 
tive the share of influence, which each important event has had in 


* Rights and Wrongs of the Transvaal War. By E. T. Cook. London; 
Edward Arnold, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C, 
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shaping the course of affairs. All this needs clear and comprehen- 
sive thought, in addition to knowledge and industry, and it needs 
an excellence of judgment, which is rarest of all. But in 
this book all this has been done successfully. A vast number of 
quotations are handled with such ability and skill that each 
one in turn helps to carry the book on instead of making 
it broken or disjointed. And somehow or other there is 
throughout that sense of life, which can be given only by 
the personality of the author. To have preserved this con- 
sistently in dealing with such a mass of heterogeneous material 
is a triumph and a great tribute to knowledge and mastery 
of the subject, and to a strong and vivid interest in it. Style, 
of course, in the highest sense there cannot be under such con- 
ditions ; and Mr. Cook uses neither striking phrases to arrest 
the attention nor brilliant rhetoric to arouse the imagination of 
the reader ; he appeals throughout not to emotion, but to reason, 
and he does it with sustained force; all that he writes himself 
is admirably expressed, and we feel in reading as if we were 
handling some piece of work, studiously plain and unadorned, 
which yet, by the fineness of the material, and the combined 
delicacy and strength of execution, makes us recognise that it is 
the work of a skilled artist. 

The book sets out with an inquiry into the causes of the war ; 
the author is not content to accept any small or isolated event, 
any indiscretion of language, or even the Raid itself as the real 
cause of so great a struggle. In public controversy we have for 
ever to be talking about the actors and events of the day ; we are 
challenged to give an opinion about a particular speech of Mr. 
Chamberlain, a despatch of Lord Milner, some one turn in the 
franchise negotiations, the corruption of the Raad, or the character 
of Mr. Kruger, and if we avoid these details, and turn our political 
speeches into historical lectures, we are thought to be evading 
awkward questions. I sometimes wonder how many persons in 
an audience have had their minds irrevocably made up about the 
justice of the war by their private opinion concerning the 
personal character of the Colonial Secretary ; how many have had 
their emotions so stirred by the Raid that they have no room for 
any other fact ; how many there are to whom the arguments and 
considerations which have influenced oneself most, appear trivial 
and of noaccount. To all such people the first chapters of this 
book will seem irrelevant and worthless, but I believe their per- 
manent value will be great. After the dust has cleared away, 
and excitement is over, and passion has ceased, men will ask 
what were the real forces which caused such terrible things. Mr, 
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Cook finds them in a conflict “ (1) of race, (2) of ideals and (3) of 
political ambitions” and he proceeds to say: | 


Some understanding of these deep-lying causes of conflict, some knowledge 
of the way in which they had made themselves felt in previous circumstances, 
is essential to any intelligent discussion of the later events which led up to the 
war. Over and over again, in considering these events, men must have asked 
themselves why the one side or the other did not on this point or that make 
further concessions. The only intelligible answer to such questions is to be 
found in the working of permanent causes which tended to draw the disputants 
asunder. 


In the controversy which precedes war, and the still more 
violent controversy which is excited by it, political Titans use 
Ossas and Pelions not to climb Olympus, but to hurl at each 
other, the whole ground is rapidly covered with débris, and truth 
becomes deeper and deeper buried; it is only by patient 
excavation that it can be brought to light, and it is in the spirit of 
an excavator, and not of a controversialist that these opening 
chapters are written. 

it is not easy to adjust the relations of the three main causes 
of conflict to each other; one is apt to think at first that the 
difference of race caused the difference of ideals and that hence 
arose the conflict of political ambitions. On the other hand 
difference of race does not necessarily imply conflict of race, and 
as a matter of fact did not (till war broke out) imply it either in 
Cape Colony or the Orange Free State. 

I suppose that not even the most extreme partisan of the Boers 
holds Great Britain responsible for the difference of race; how 
far we have been responsible for the transformation of difference 
into conflict is a more difficult question. In early years British 
governments did not take much pains to understand the Boers, 
or to do what was perhaps more difficult, make Great Britain 
understood by the Boers. British policy was not clear; the 
attention we gave to South Africa was fitful, and I can imagine 
that Boers who had had a long experience came to the conclusion 
that there was little certain about us, except a tendency to favour 
the natives more than they approved. Such Boers as were least 
capable of assimilating new ideas or of altering their own, retired 
north to be out of the way, and live according to their own views 
undisturbed. There they continued or developed Boer ideals, 
uninfluenced by what went on in the rest of South Africa, or 
indeed in the rest of the world. But in time the impulse of expan- 
sion, which moved the whole of Europe and its colonies so 
much in the latter half of last century, brought to their doors a 
world still newer and more active than the one from which they 
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had trekked. They disliked it instinctively ; they felt it to be 
hateful to their own ideals, but it offered wealth of which their 
State had need, and they admitted it, as, indeed, they were bound 
to do under the Convention with Great Britain. When once the 
new world was admitted it was discovered that the Transvaal 
offered great opportunities of industrial development ; outsiders 
began to flow in upon it, and it was not in the power of the Boers 
to regulate the inflow. They felt the difficulty of administration,and 
they sought help by importing the Hollanders, who knew how to 
use the situation but could not control it. Corruption came with 
industrial development ; it spread rapidly ; we need not spend a 
power of words in indignation or surprise upon this; do not 
some of the outworks of society even in the most civilised com- 
munities show signs of crumbling under unusual and sudden accu- 
mulations of great wealth ? Was it not certain that a primitive 
pastoral people brought suddenly into contact with unexpected 
and to them hitherto unknown temptations would succumb ? 
Excuses, however, do not alter the fact ; the governing section 
of the Boers exploited the new order of things, and profited by it ; 
they became alarmed at its growth, and alive to the necessity of 
mastering it, if they were not to be swallowed; they foresaw 
the struggle ; they prepared, being themselves in the possession 
of absolute political power, and finding in their hands wealth, 
and as a consequence of wealth, a material force greater than any 
that had ever been seen in South Africa before. At what precise 
stage in this process of events and feelings the British Govern- 
ment’s last opportunity of controlling affairs occurred, we cannot 
stop to inquire ; it had passed in my opinion before Lord Milner 
met President Kruger at Bloemfontein ; by that time the conflict 
of political ambitions had arisen and had transformed the differ- 
ence of race, which existed throughout the greater part of South 
Africa, into a conflict of race. The phrase “ political ambitions,” 
which Mr. Cook habitually uses, is a truer one,than “conspiracy.” 
Men who hear of a conspiracy expect the discovery of a row 
of powder barrels and a Guy Fawkes caught underground with 
a match in his hand. The Boer “conspiracy” was not of that 
character ; the ideas and aims of the Transvaal, and the varying 
degrees in which they were shared in the Orange Free State andin - 
Cape Colony were open; they appear in many published papers. 
The Boer ambition contemplated the expulsion of British 
power from South Africa, and the establishment of a United 
South Africa under Boer supremacy. 

And so it is, that by the time we reach the period of the Bloem- 
fontein Conference we are quite unable to follow the franchise 
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negotiations, and the despatches and speeches connected with 
them with the interest which we once felt ; they matter so much 
less than we thought, and how withered and shrivelled they 
appear! We shudder, it is true, when we come to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s “ squeezed sponge” speech, but it is not from fear that a 
peaceable issue to the negotiations was thereby imperilled, but 
at the thought that such a speech was made at a time when 
Natal, and still more Cape Colony, if the Boers had known how 
to use their advantage, were at the mercy of our enemies. 
Nevertheless, people did once think that much hung upon the 
franchise negotiations, and that the war arose over the small differ- 
ence between five years and seven years, or about the tone of 
despatches, or the temper of speeches. As for the Transvaal 
offers, Mr. Cook tries them all by the one essential test of 
“immediate and substantial representation” for the Uitlanders. 
And it is impossible to see how, under any of them, this could 
have been secured. The differences between Mr. Kruger’s offers 
and Lord Milner’s proposals may appear small on paper, but “ the 
actual differences made all the difference between a real settlement 


and asham.” There was one gleam of hope and that was when - 


the Transvaal first made an offer of a five-years franchise through 
Mr. Conyngham Greene ; it lasted for a few days; it appeared 
in the note of August 19, 1899; it was practically extinguished by 
the note of the 21st from Mr. Reitz. It matters nothing now 
whether in the first note the Transvaal were seriously contempla- 
ting conciliation and reform, or whether they were only playing 
for delay, but it would be interesting to know whether the theory 
propounded by the eminent Chief Justice of Cape Colony, Sir 
Henry de Villiers, has any foundation. 


The despatch of the 21st of August seems to me (Sir Henry de Villiers) 
to have been wholly unnecessary, unless something happened between the 
1gth and 21st which led the Transvaal Government to think they had yielded 
too much. I have heard it said that between these dates a cablegram from 
Dr. Leyds gave hopes of European intervention, and the return of Wolma- 
rans from the Orange Free State gave hope of assistance from'that quarter ; 
but that may have been mere rumour.—Cd. 369, p. 6. 


The critical moment for us, who were judging the conduct of 
the Government at the time, came early in September; many 
people waited anxiously for the despatch of September 8 ; it was 
to be a touchstone by which the conciliatory disposition of the 
British Government was to be tried. It was drawn up, sent, 
published and approved, and even acclaimed by men of both 
parties, and of the most different sympathies. The speeches of 
Mr. Morley and Mr. Courtney to this effect are on record. 
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Some of us felt that the reply of the Transvaal at this point 
would be equally a test of the disposition of President Kruger, 
and regarded it as such when it was known. 

I have little doubt that if these negotiations had taken place 
between two countries of equal size and power, many people who 
have sided with the Boers would have given their sympathies 
to the British Government, but it seemed incredible that the 
Boers could deliberately have risked war with the certainty 
of defeat. When, therefore, President Kruger appeared un- 
reasonable, it was assumed that he could not really be so, 
because it was thought impossible that he could contemplate war. 
Those who think this, overlook several important considerations. 
In the first place there is the religious faith of the Boers ; a faith 
which was capable of removing in their minds mountains of 
improbability respecting the prospects of war. In the second 
place, their estimate of the force that Great Britain would bring 
to bear against them must have been based, more or less, upon 
our previous efforts. We had put forth little strength before ; 
how were the Boers to realise that all we had done, when it was 
a question of annexing or not annexing the Transvaal, about 
which we were indifferent then, was no measure whatever of the 
effort we should make when we believed all South Africa, and with 
it the whole position of the British Empire to be at stake ? 
Thirdly, there were the Transvaal armaments, so much greater 
than anything the Boers had possessed or seen hitherto. 
Fourthly, there was the certainty of the co-operation of the Orange 
Free State, the prospect of a general rising of the Dutch in Cape 
Colony, and the hope of European or American intervention. And 
after all, there remains even now the fact of the success the Boers 
gained at first, and the probability of the still greater success they 
might have achieved by better generalship, or a dashing and im- 
mediate rush to the Cape. They miscalculated, they were misled 
and they have failed ; but it is only too easy to understand after all 
that has happened, and with the knowledge we now possess, that 
some of the Boers may have deliberately faced war hopefully 
without being either desperate or mad ! 

There are some persons who always think their own country 
must be in the wrong in any quarrel, and they cannot believe that 
any country except their own would ever contemplate such a crime 
as war; they are the severest of pessimists about the motives of 
their own fellow countrymen, the most amiable of optimists about 
those of other nations. They serve a useful purpose, for they 
cause the actions of their own Government to be scrutinised, and 
may tend to make it careful, but they must remain in a minority 
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for if ever they get control of affairs, they will be undeceived and 
disappear. We may regard them with equanimity as a 
minority at home, and I cannot help hoping that they may 
be better represented than they appear to be yet in the other 
nations besides this country. It is true that a great majority 
tends to sidey with its own country whether it be right or 
wrong, but it does not follow from this that impartiality 
and justice consist in siding against it at every crisis. In the 
present question there has, however, been one crime and blunder 
committed on the British side, which has made the minority of 
which I speak larger than usual. The Jameson Raid is condemned 
by everybody; it has made some people judge Great Britain 
harshly in all that succeeded, and sum up against us. It is a 
stumbling-block upon the threshold, which, for all time to come, 
may trip up historians, who enter upon an account of the South 
African War ; no friend of this country would attempt to palliate 
it. There was but one way to mitigate its evil effects, and that 
was by swift and exemplary condemnation of the thing and of its 
authors. The condemnation was not swift,and when it came was 
modified by Mr. Chamberlain’s subsequent speech about Mr. 
Rhodes. It appeared before the Committee of Inquiry that all 
connected with the Colonial Office were clear of any complicity 
in the Raid ; the less reason, therefore, why the Government should 
have been dilatory, hesitating, and paralysed. From the moment 
the Raid occurred it lay with the Government, and especially with 
the Prime Minister, to see to it that prompt and peremptory steps 
were taken to clear the honour of the country, and to get their 
hands free to deal with the situation in South Africa. The misery 
of the whole business will remain for ever a bitter memory, most 
bitter to those who believe that our hands need not have been tied 
by it, and that our good name might have been cleared immedi- 
ately and was not. Mr. Cook does not differ from the most 
severe in his condemnation of the Raid; where he does differ is in 
regarding it, not as the beginning or the cause, butas the out- 
come of the mischief which was already at work in South Africa. 
It is very doubtful whether, under any circumstances, the 
Reform Party in the Transvaal Raad would have obtained the 
upper hand and changed the policy of their State; if there was 
any chance of this, the Raid destroyed it utterly. 

Not the least interesting part of The Rights and Wrongs 
of the Transvaal War is the appeal to Mr. Gladstone; it is 
an appeal which probably would not have been made, but 
for the persistent assumption on the part of others that Mr. 
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Boers, and at all costs opposed to war. Mr. Gladstone had a 
great intellect moved by gigantic impulses ; no one in public life 
to-day combines in his own person these two forces to anything 
like the same extent, most men fall far behind in both of them ; 
and it is neither very profitable nor reverent for lesser men to 
make assumptions about what Mr. Gladstone would have done 
had he been alive and in charge of affairs during the last few 
years. The time of Majuba is no analogy whatever; I would 
rather go for insight into Mr. Gladstone’s attitude regarding war 
to the time of the Penjdeh incident, and to the tone he adopted 
with regard to Russia in moving the vote of credit. He was con- 
fronted by an apparent act of unprovoked aggression on the part 
of that Power, and no one can read his speech without feeling that 
if Mr. Gladstone believed his country to be in the right, he would 
not shrink from war. Those who reproach him with not having 
pressed Russia harder about Penjdeh, have never known, or have 
forgotten that the Afghans as well as the Russians had made 
forward movements before the Russian attack, and that the 
Ameer, who after all was the person most directly concerned, 
was indifferent to the retention of Penjdeh. There was a power 
of indignation in Mr. Gladstone, easily aroused if he thought 
that he had to deal with an adversary who was trifling with him 
or not acting in good faith, and had that impression been made 
upon him by the negotiations about the franchise, Mr. Kruger 
would certainly have found him a most formidable and masterful 
adversary. It is impossible to read the chapter “ Liberalism and 
the War,” without at least hesitating to say what Mr. Gladstone’s 
attitude would have been, and without resenting the assumption 
that every man who is a Liberal must be opposed to it. The 
difference between Liberals in this matter is one, not of prin- 
ciple but of the interpretation of facts, and any one who takes 
Mr. Cook’s view of the facts is bound by the very principles of his 
Liberalism to uphold strenuously the justice of the war so far as 
Great Britain is concerned. 

It is interesting to observe that the personality of Lord Milner 
appears (p. 288), in contact, and apparently in union with that of 
Mr. Gladstone respecting the attitude of the Liberal party towards 
the peace party in general. We cannot yet discuss adequately 
the part which Lord Milner has taken in South African affairs. 
The Cabinet have endorsed his policy and his conduct with the 
strongest approval, and we cannot separate the action of one at 
any point from the action of the other, nor would any right- 
minded man wish at this time to defend or criticise. one at the 
expense of the other. Lord Milner is, of course, clear from any 
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responsibility connected with the Raid, and what occurred: after 
it, before he went to South Africa. From the time he arrived 
there we have to regard him as practically a member of the 
Cabinet as far as South Africa is concerned. There is, however, 
this difference in his position that the Cabinet can at any time 
say they have acted upon his advice, and imply that they have 
been guided by him, while it is never open to him in important 
matters to say that his advice has not been taken. Varying 
degrees of responsibility between Lord Milner and the Cabinet 
there must have been ; some of them can be read between the 
lines of published despatches ; of the rest we can know nothing. 

It has been said that some of Lord Milner’s despatches have 
been too rhetorical—“ penny-a-lining” those critics call it who 
always destroy the force of criticism by making it ridiculous. 
The despatches in question were an earnest attempt to arouse 
public attention to the serious danger into which we were drifting. 
Lord Milner had evidently come to the conclusion that affairs in 
South Africa must drift no longer, because the: direction of the 
drift was. straight away from British influence; he wished 
therefore to bring negotiations with the Transvaal to a. head, 
and he didso. There are those who condemn him for this ; who 
urge that what was wanted was patience and a folding of the 
hands ; they overlook the fact that the Transvaal had no intention 
of folding its hands, that when Lord Milner arrived the Transvaal 
had already become the only arsenal in South Africa, and that it 
was becoming stronger every year. No wonder that Lord 
Milner’s despatches were strong, and that he clung to the point 
of securing some immediate and substantial representation of 
the Uitlanders, not only to get rid of the Uitlander question, but 
also, Mr. Cook thinks, “as a test of the President’s willingness to 
meet the British Government and the Queen’s subjects in the 
Republic in a really friendly and conciliatory spirit.” Would it 
have been the part of a statesman to back out of negotiations 
when they became difficult, on the chance of President Kruger 
dying soon and of things changing for the better after his death ? 
Some people say this and blame Lord Milner because he did not 
wait for Mr. Kruger’s death, because, in other words, he did not 
look on, doing nothing, while the Boer armaments got stronger 
every year, while the Boer thoughts, under the influence of the 
growing power of the Transvaal, turned more and more to the 
prospect of a South Africa united under their own supremacy, 
while political ambition spread, and plans were matured, while 
the British element grew more hopeless and disgusted, while 
every month was adding to the hopes of enemies, and weakening 
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the attachment of friends, because he did not wait until some 
trouble entangled British power in another part of the world, and 
the storm burst in South Africa with still greater force than it has 
done, and took us at even greater disadvantage. And what hope 
was there that, even if the storm did not burst in Mr. Kruger’s 
lifetime, the arsenal would be dispersed or the political ambitions 
which were spreading their roots and pushing them deeper, wither 
and die down after his death ? None whatever, as far as we can 
see, and Grea‘ Britain owes much to Lord Milner for the tenacity 
of his diplomacy, and the vigour of his despatches, which kept 
public attention to the point. And it owes him much also for 
this, that through all the distress which followed the outbreak of 
war and in the darkest days, his enduring courage and unbroken 
spirit have been a rallying-point at a distance from home. 

There is an interesting chapter headed “The War not a 
‘capitalists’ Job” the object of which is to show that it was 
professional and working men who took the lead in political 
agitation amongst the Uitlanders, and that the “capitalists” neither 
led nor inspired them. This no doubt is true: capitalists pure 
and simple (if such terms can be used in this sense) are not 
stirring or bold politicians. Mr. Rhodes no doubt was both bold 
and stirring, but people forget that Mr. Rhodes is less a capitalist 
than a politician. He has persistently used wealth in South 
Africa for political ends, not in the Transvaal alone, and is in a 
different category altogether from those who are generally known 
as “ capitalists,” and whose object is the pursuit of wealth, with- 
out any ulterior ends. It is the political ambition and the 
methods used to advance it, not the commercial schemes of Mr. 
Rhodes that have disturbed South Africa. 

There is also a valuable chapter upon the Colonies and the 
War, in which the writer insists that beneath the enthusiasm of 
the self-governing colonies there was “a deep conviction of the 
justice of the British cause” and this is supported by a striking 
quotation from Sir Wilfred Laurier, who declared in a speech 
on March 14, 1900, “I am fully convinced in heart and 
conscience that there never was a juster war on the part 
of England than the present one.” The Colonies are not 
always admirers of the Mother Country; they go their own 
way in economic and social matters without taking their ideas 
from us, but they are even more democratic than ourselves, and 
it is their democratic feeling that was offended by the state of 
things in the Transvaal. President Kruger and the Boers were 
not democrats. 

This is not the place in which to discuss the problems of the 
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present and the future. The problem of the present is to finish 
the war without making any conditions or promises, which will 
hamper the development of the country or make political diffi- 
culties afterwards, The settlement must be begun with a free 
hand, and if the Government are wise they will be able to com- 
bine a great body of moderate but firm opinion upon the lines of 
the settlement. If they fail to do that, the outlook is gloomy, for 
the difficulties after the war will not be only, perhaps not mainly, 
with the Boers whom we have fought against and beaten, and if 
the administration of South Africa becomes a party question, it 
will be increasingly difficult for the Government and their 
administrator to steer a steady course. 

And now what is the service which Mr. Cook’s volume will 
render ? It is hardly possible to alter convictions in this country 
about the rights and wrongs of the war; men are already so 
committed on one side or the other ; nor is it necessary to attempt 
this, for the balance of opinion at home has weighed so heavily on 
the British side that we need not disturb it, and may leave those 
here who side against Great Britain without further argument. 

But there are people in other countries who have never yet had 
before them a reasoned statement of the British case, and may be 
influenced by it; I am not thinking of those sections of foreign 
opinion which are prejudiced and deliberately set out to believe 
us in the wrong, but of such men as the writer of the first article 
in the Nineteenth Century for August, who judge us harshly with- 
out any apparent dislike. We cannot expect them to wade 
through British Blue Books ; their time is fully occupied with 
the State papers of their own country. Nor can we expect them 
to follow British affairs with the minute and constant attention 
by which alone a true opinion can be formed upon complicated 
matters, but they may be asked to read this book. And it is 
impossible to believe that, after having read it, any impartial on- 
looker could think, as Mr. Moffet, the writer of the article in 
question, seems to think, that Great Britain has been moved by 
“the desires of a horde of nomadic gold-hunters,” and not by the 
inexorable law of self-preservation as far as British influence in 
South Africa is concerned. If the United States felt the disorder 
in their near neighbourhood in Cuba to be intolerable, they can 
surely understand how the state of things in the Transvaal, and 
the disposition of its Government had become not only disagree- 
able but dangerous to the British position in South Africa ; but 
they must have the facts put before them; they must see them 
plain and not twisted; they must see the whole and take a com- 
prehensive view of British relations with the Transvaal, reading 
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what occurred afterthe gold-mines were discovered in the light. of 
all that occurred before. This they can now do easily, and yet 
exhaustively, in the pages of Rights and Wrongs of the Trans- 
vaal War. Most of us, who think as I do about the war, have 
deplored the want of a good presentation of the facts of our 
case. It had not been done; perhaps it could not be done 
thoroughly by current speeches and articles ; and now we have a 
satisfactory statement to which to refer the world. 

In future years when historians come to write of the war, they 
may find in this book the most valuable contemporary authority 
on which to form an opinion. Contemporary material they will 
have in abundance ; their difficulty will be in knowing which to 
select and to trust. We can imagine the perplexity of the 
historian, who tries to form an opinion by reading the columns 
of the Daily News, or of the Daily Chronicle, from the beginning 
to the end of the war; the last state of his mind will, 
no doubt, be worse than the first. But the man who can select 
with discrimination will be struck by Mr. Cook’s quiet reasoning 
and the careful and untiring use of quotations and facts to 
support opinion ; he will value the book for the direct information 
contained in it, and the constant and timely reference to first- 
hand sources of information, and it has the merit of being 
so written, that the historian who consults it is sure to lean with 
some confidence upon the judgment of the writer. We can all 
of us help to fight our own battle in the present generation ; 
Mr. Cook has done that which will help to justify us in the eyes 
of posterity also. 

EDWARD GREY. 


THE EMPRESS FREDERICK 


THE death of the Empress Frederick closes the life of one of the 
most distinguished women of the nineteenth century. The day 
seems still distant when full justice will be done to her in 
Germany, to whose highest and truest interests she was devoted. 
She may, however, be left to rest in peace by her husband’s side 
at Potsdam, while those in this country who have respectfully 
sympathised with her life-long struggle in the cause of human 
progress cherish the sure and certain hope that the hour of her 
triumph will come at last. The forces that fought against her 
have done their worst. Time is on her side now. The writer 
of a most interesting and suggestive article in the Spectator 
remarks that during the forty-three years she lived after her 
marriage, very many letters were written by her to persons of 
position in England. These letters have been preserved, and 
when they are published, some half a century or more hence, they 
will throw a flood of light upon the history of our time, and will 
be eagerly studied by historians, and read with pleasure for their 
brightness and brilliancy by people who will be alive in those 
days and interested in affairs of State. I cannot help thinking, 
however, that the value of letters as indicating opinion has been 
often much exaggerated. We all realise that not alone in con- 
versation, but even in letters, when under the influence of 
depression or irritation, men sometimes express themselves in a 
manner inconsistent with their settled convictions. This remark 
is peculiarly applicable to a person like the Empress Frederick, 
who was exceptionally bright and vivacious. It seems to me 
that we are in as good a position to form a correct judgment 
concerning her place in history as those who will be privileged 
to read her confidential correspondence. We have only to fix 
our attention on her public acts and those expressions of opinion 
which all men know. Her judgment on some of the leading 
statesmen of her time will help us to understand her. She 
admired the brilliant qualities of Gladsone and the subtle intellect 
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and courage of Disraeli. She thoroughly realised that unusual 
combination of energy and craft in Bismarck which was the 
secret of his success, She was somewhat unjust to Roon. She 
had a sincere but discriminating admiration for Cavour. But 
the two statesmen with whom she was in most accord, notwith- 
standing some serious differences, especially on the Schleswig- 
Holstein question, were Lord Palmerston and, to a still greater 
extent, Lord John Russell, to give him the name by which he 
will be best known in history, and which is dear to all who cling 
to the best traditions of the great Whig party. 

The Empress Frederick was accused of a desire to see English 
institutions introduced into Germany. No accusation can be more 
false. It is not possible to deny that the Empress Frederick was 
a person of great intellectual gifts. Bismarck knew that perfectly. 
Lord John Russell used to say she was one of the ablest women 
he had ever known. Lord Palmerston held very similar opinions ; 
and so cautious and shrewd a man as Lord Clarendon, in a 
letter written in 1861, expresses his astonishment at the com- 
prehensive and statesmanlike views which she took of affairs. It 
is impossible to imagine that a person so intellectually gifted 
could possibly have entertained for a moment the idea of intro- 
ducing suddenly English institutions into Germany. She had as 
little intention of doing so as Prince Bismarck himself. He said 
in Parliament that he could govern Germany as England is 
governed if he had the English Constitution in its entirety ; if he 
had a Lower House with the traditions and spirit of the English 
House of Commons; a House of Lords similar to that of England; 
and above all, if there existed in Germany sound, healthy, self- 
sacrificing public spirit such as exists in England. The Empress 
Frederick knew quite as well as Bismarck that English consti- 
tutional practice is not a manufactured article but a growth, the 
product of English social life and character. She always denied 
that she had any intention of using her influence to force upon 
Germany English administrative methods. What she desired 
was to mitigate Prussian;bureaucracy, to infuse a freer and more 
elastic spirit into existing institutions, and to identify the 
monarchy in Prussia with popular aspirations. To approve of 
violent and sudden changes made without administrative prudence 
and care would be to renounce the creed of all the great English 
statesmen to whom she looked up as authorities in the art of 
government. I do not intend to say a word as to the insinuation 
that the Empress Frederick ever dreamt of sacrificing German 
interests to those of England. It is as absurd as it is base, and 
cannot be considered fora moment. Apart from the obligation 
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of duty to the country of her husband, she had—to put it very 
mildly—as deep reason to desire the glory and prosperity of 
Germany as Dr. Moritz Busch, or any of the other Press hussars 
in the service of Prince Bismarck. And as far as the kingdom 
of Prussia was concerned, she had at least as much interest in 
its crown as Professor Treitschke, that enthusiastic Prussian who 
was by birth a Saxon. Her pride in her calling and position in 
Germany was not the less great and deep because she remem- 
bered that she was the daughter of a Sovereign representing 
the oldest, the most venerable, and the strongest monarchy in 
existence, and because she never forgot that she was the Princess 
Royal of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Victoria, Princess Royal of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
eldest child of Queen Victoria, was born as we all know at Buck- 
ingham Palace in the last days of the autumn of 1840. Many 
interesting and, I believe, authentic stories are told of her intelli- 
gence asa child. She showed at a very early period remarkable 
talent for languages. She spoke and wrote French, German, 
and English with great fluency and choice of phrase. She 
expressed herself in our tongue with exceptional elegance and 
charm, and without the slightest trace of the unpleasant guttural 
accent which is often to be noticed in English people who have 
spoken German habitually from their earliest years. She had 
read a very great deal, and had studied political writings much 
more closely than many men who think themselves qualified to 
interfere in affairs of State. Whenever she returned to Windsor 
Castle she invariably inquired about additions to the library 
made since her last visit. She was, however, totally free from 
pedantry. Her conversation was never heavy: her books were 
not her masters. If we wish to know her views as regards 
the position of the Crown in a modern State, we shall discover 
them in a letter published in the fifth volume of the Life of the 
Prince Consort, by Sir Theodore Martin. This letter was written 
to her by Prince Albert on December 18, 1860, and in it he criti- 
cises a memorandum which she sent to him on the question of 
ministerial responsibility. She evidently, young as she was, had 
grasped even then the truth, which is very imperfectly understood 
on the Continent to this day, that the practical responsibility of 
ministers is of the utmost advantage to the Crown. It makes 
independence not subservience the essential attribute of public 
service. And the absence of ministerial responsibility is one of 
the causes of the rickety condition of the monarchical States of 
Europe. 

In England, where it is thoroughly adopted, the minister must 
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call his soul his own; his responsibility adds weight and dignity 
to his advice, and so English ministers are never submissive 
instruments in the hands of the Sovereign, and they will never, by 
blind submission to his wishes or commands, bring discredit or 
dishonour on the Crown. They have absolutely no temptation 
to doso. Their interests lie the other way. The Empress Frede- 
rick shows in the memorandum to which I have alluded how com- 
pletely she had mastered this doctrine and followed it in all its 
bearings. In England, as Prince Albert says, “where law reigns, 
it would not occur to anybody that this could be otherwise.” On 
the Continent “where the Government is an outgrowth of a 
relation of supremacy and subordination between Sovereign and 
subject . . . the existence of such a law (of ministerial responsi- 
bility) would deprive him (the minister) of the excuse . . . which 
is ready to his hand in the phrase ‘The Sovereign ordered it so, 
I have: merely obeyed,’ while it would be a protection to the 
Sovereign that his servants, if guilty of a crime, should not be 
able to saddle him with the blame of it.” The Princess dealt also 
in this remarkable State paper with the proposition that the patri- 
archal relation in which absolute monarchs were supposed to 
stand towards their people was preferable to the constitutional 
system which interposes the minister between the Sovereign and 
his subjects. She had no difficulty in showing that this was an 
empty phrase, very much like the idyllic life of the Arcadian 
shepherds, a figure of speech and absolutely nothing else. The 
monarchy of the Hohenstauffen, of the Emperors of the House of 
Hapsburg, of the Kings of the House of Bourbon, was as little 
like a patriarchal relation as anything could possibly be. It was 
sovereignty based upon spoliation, war, murder, oppression and 
massacre. Then, as for the personal government of absolute 
sovereigns, she showed that was a pure illusion. History 
demonstrates that in the most absolute monarchies govern- 
ment by Ministers and favourites is the rule. History is full of 
examples of absolute sovereigns who, in consequence of the 
power of a Minister, have fallen into such personal discredit that 
the maintenance of monarchy, not as a form of government 
but as an effective State machine, has become absolutely 
impossible. Lord Palmerston, writing on the same subject on 
November 22, 1863, puts in a nutshell his views on this subject. 
The Empress Frederick always adhered to them. I venture to 
quote what he says at some length ; 

One great security for the throne of this country [he says] is the maxim 
that the Sovereign can do no wrong. This does not mean that no wrong can 
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those ministers who, for the time being, enjoy the confidence of the Crown, it 
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is those ministers, and not the Sovereign personally, upon whom must fall the 
blame or the criticism which any acts of the Royal prerogative may produce. 
There is scarcely any action of the power of the Crown to which some persons 
or some parties would not object; and if the objectors could throw upon the 
person of the Sovereign the blame, which they may be led by their view of the 
matter to attach to the action of the prerogative, the result would, be very 
injurious to our monarchical institutions, A strict observance of these funda- 
mental principles does not, however, preclude the Sovereign from seeking 
from all quarters from whence it can be obtained the fullest and most accu- 
rate information regarding matters upon which the responsible ministers may 
from time to time tender advice, and upon which it is not only right but useful 
that the Sovereign should form an opinion, to be discussed with the ministers, 
if it should differ from the tendered advice. 

I do not think it would be possible to state more strongly and 
clearly the political convictions of the Empress Frederick than in 
these words of the man who was, perhaps, on the whole, the 
greatest of Queen Victoria’s Prime Ministers. The Empress 
Frederick never could agree with those who hold that monarchy 
as an institution is only strong and of value when based upon 
arbitrary will. It appeared to her that such persons arrive at 
precisely the same confession of faith as the Red Democrats, 
who, by placing will above reason and above law, always create 
a tyranny. There is nothing to choose between any form of 
arbitrary government, whether it be that of the multitude or 
that of a single person. To quote the words of André Chenier, 
who was himself a victim to demagogic tyranny, “N’est-on jamais 
tyran qu’avec un diadéme ?” The Empress Frederick had learnt 
in England that freedom and order are, in fact, synonymous, and 
are not political antitheses, as many people on the Continent 
imagine them to be. 

When the new German Empire was created, the Empress 
Frederick—or, as she was then, the Crown Princess—prized it as 
one of the noblest results of the war in which her husband had 
played so heroic and conspicuous a part, because of the services 
it might render to the cause of national unity reposing on free 
institutions. She looked forward to the time when Bavarian and 
Prussian, and those who live in Baden, and ti inhabitants of 
Wurtemberg and Saxony, should feel themselves thoroughly and 
completely members of one great country, and equally attached 
to its fundamental institutions. Provincial distinctions might 
continue. Above all, none of the centres of civilisation and 
culture which give such vigour and vitality to intellectual life in 
Germany were to be sacrificed. But the unity of Germany, as it 
was conceived by many of the noblest Germans of the time 
with whom the Empress agreed, was to be consolidated and 
strengthened, not by drawing closer the iron bands of military 
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organisation, but the States were to be knit together by a constitu- 
tion fit for a free and enlightened people, a popular monarchy, a 
bicameral system, a real and adequate representation of the 
people, and, above all, a responsible executive. Whether she 
was right or w-eng, this was a noble ambition. If I may be 
allowed to offer an opinion of my own, I have always held that 
her great mistake was in allowing her views to be known before 
the time was ripe. When I first went to Berlin as a very 
young man, I had the honour of knowing well many persons of 
high distinction who held the views of constitutional government 
generally supposed to be those of the Crown Princess, as 
she then was. They were continually saying that they desired 
the unity of Germany and the hegemony of Prussia. They 
maintained stoutly that if a thoroughly constitutional government 
were established in Berlin, it would ultimately draw to Prussia 
all the other States of Germany, which were governed then very 
much as they are now. I was very young, and had every reason 
to be influenced by these gentlemen, who showed me the greatest 
kindness, the recollection of which is one of the brightest 
memories of my life. It seemed to me, however, even then, that 
Bismarck was absolutely right when he said that it was not to 
the Liberalism of Prussia that Germany looked up to, but to her 
power, and that the great questions of the hour could not be 
decided by speeches and Parliamentary majorities, but by blood 
and iron. The fundamental difference, at that time, between 
Bismarck and his adversaries, of whom the Crown Princess was 
probably the most intelligent and powerful, was that, while they 
imagined Germany could be united by a so-called Liberal policy, 
he was convinced that it would be impossible to extricate Prussia 
from the untenable position in which she was placed by the treaties 
of 1815 without a war with Austria or with France, or possibly 
with both. And this was not merely the view of Bismarck. 
Moltke, as early as 1860, two years before Bismarck came into 
office, drew up elaborate memoranda as to plans for a war with 
Austria and with France. It seems, then, to me, that the mistake 
not only of the Empress Frederick, but of the whole school to 
which she belonged, was that they mistook, in the early sixties, 
the pressing task which had to be gone through and accomplished 
before anything else could be done. The house had to be built 
before the furniture was bought for it. On the other hand, 
after the foundation of the Empire, the time had arrived for 
constitutional reform. Unfortunately many then deserted the 
cause of liberty who had fought for it steadfastly, though often 
unwisely, in other days. The great National Liberal party, 
which might have done such splendid and enduring services 
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for Germany, became a servile instrument in the hands of Prince 
Bismarck. They spoilt him by adulation, for after 1870 a distinct 
moral deterioration is noticeable in Bismarck. The Kulturkampf 
was commenced. Nothing could be more distasteful to the 
Empress Frederick than the persecution and the paltry annoy- 
ances to the Catholics which was involved in this legislation. 
Her English political training made it clear to her how it would 
all end. She grieved at the inevitable humiliation of the repre- 
sentatives of the German nation, and, no doubt, she felt also 
most deeply the support which was given to Bismarck by poli- 
ticians from whom she expected better things. The Liberal party 
in Germany apostatised. They renounced their creed, and, by 
so doing, they laid the foundation of the Social Democratic party 
which is now so powerful, and which, should Germany incur any 
serious disaster, would undoubtedly shake to its foundation the 
whole fabric of the Empire. 

It is difficult or impossible to judge fairly the political life 
of the Empress Frederick without saying a word or two as 
regards the policy and work of Prince Bismarck. In the career 
of this statesman there are two periods to be noted quite distinct 
and separate. I must frankly confess that during the first period 
the political views of the Empress Frederick seem to me mistaken, 
or shall I say out of place; and on the other hand, that during 
the second portion of Bismarck’s ministerial career her views 
were correct and true and to the purpose. Up to 1870 history 
will, I think, pronounce as its final verdict that the action of 
Bismarck, on the whole, was not only sound, but the only 
possible policy in the interests of his country. After 1870 the 
ultimate verdict will, I am sure, be adverse. In 1858 William, 
the Prince of Prussia, as he was then called, became Regent in 
‘consequence of the illness of his brother, King Frederick 
William IV. In 1861 Frederick William IV. died, and the Regent 
became King William I. It was clear to the King that an effective 
army was absolutely necessary, perhaps for the existence of 
Prussia, at all events for her position asa great Power. Before he 
became Regent he was uneasy about the Prussian army, and in 
July 1858, he had a remarkable conversation on the subject with 
General Albrecht von Roon, at the Potsdam Railway Station. 
That distinguished soldier promised then and there to draw up a 
scheme of army reform, which was in due course presented to 
the Prince Regent, who determined to adopt it. Roon became 
Minister of War in 1859, and devoted all his solid abilities, his 
administrative skill, and his exceptional Parliamentary talents to 
the carrying of this scheme. He stood, however, almost alone 
among his ministerial colleagues. The measure was violently 
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opposed in Parliament. Trembling Ministers, as Lord Chatham 
once described some colleagues of his, encouraged opposition by 
their cowardice. Various ministerial changes took place; con- 
fusion became worse confounded, and at last the Lower House 
of Parliament refused to vote the army estimates at all. During 
this time the Emperor Frederick, then Crown Prince, did not 
see his way to stand by the policy of the Government. It was 
a capital mistake, and was attributed to the influence of the 
Crown Princess. Queen Augusta, the accomplished and high- 
minded Queen Consort, was afraid of revolution, and favoured 
the notion that her royal husband should abdicate in favour of 
his son. Roon telegraphed to Bismarck to come at once to 
Berlin. The exact words of the telegram were these: “Periculum 
in mora. Dépéchez-vous. L’amide Maurice Henning.” Maurice 
Henning were the names of Herr von Blanckenburg. This gentle- 
man was a nephew of Roon, and it was at his house that Bismarck 
and Roon used to meet when they wished to talk over public 
affairs, unobserved and at their ease. Bismarck started at once, 
and reached Berlin early in the morning of September 20, 1862. 
When Bismarck arrived there he at once saw Roon, and then 
was sent for by the Crown Prince. He tells us in his Gedanken 
und Erinnerungen little or nothing as to what passed between him- 
self and the heir to the throne : he merely says that the Prince 
asked him for his views about the situation, and that he said in 
answer that he had not sufficient knowledge to form an opinion. 
That afternoon Roon went to the King and besought him to see 
Bismarck. His Majesty was in the lowest possible spirits, and 
made all sorts of difficulties ; Roon saw him several times, and an 
expression which the King made use of in one of the interviews 
throws a flood of light on the whole position of affairs. He said, 
speaking of Bismarck : “ He is also no use ; he has been already: 
with my son.” (“Mit dem ist es auch nichts, er ist ja schon bei 
meinem Sohne gewesen.”)* He yielded, however, at last to 
what I must call the entreaties of Roon, and consented to receive 
Bismarck. When Bismarck was in audience he observed a pile 
of papers on the King’s table, one of them was the act of abdica- 
tion already drawn up, if not actually signed. Bismarck promised 
the King that he would undertake to carry on the Government in 
face of the hostile majority in Parliament, even if the supplies 
should be refused. Bismarck and Roon,but especially the latter, 
prevented the abdication of King William, and shortly afterwards 
Bismarck was appointed to the chief place in the Councils of 
the Crown. It was a supreme moment in the destinies of 
Prussia, but the influence of Roon determined the whole subse- 
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quent life of the Empress Frederick. The opposition to Bismarck: 
in Prussia was bitter in the extreme. The attitude of so-called 
intelligent and intellectual Germany was one of unmitigated 
contempt. Men like Schulze-Delitzsch, Unruh and Waldeck 
made themselves remarkable by the violence of their attacks: 
Mommsen criticised Bismarck with the insolence he has almost 
always shown in his political utterances : Gneist disgraced him- 
self by an outrageous speech in which he accused Roon in a 
carefully prepared philippic of having broken the oath he had 
sworn to the constitution. I shall never forget the terrible and 
crushing reply which was made by Roon, and which in the 
annals of Parliamentary history will stand comparison with the 
well-known scathing denunciation of Lafayette by M. de Serre 
in the Parliament of the French Restoration. Virchow showed 
his keen political insight by a dogmatic assertion that Bismarck 
had no notion of what a national policy meant, and that under 
him Prussia had sunk down to the position of a satellite of 
Austria. Sybel spoke. of “the notorious incompetence of 
Bismarck in public affairs,” and feared that the ship of the State 
must be wrecked “when a man like Roon was in the engine- 
room, and a man like Bismarck at the helm.” These were the 
opinions of the men of light and leading in Germany about 
Bismarck in 1862, but that great statesman understood the value 
to be attached to them. Above all, he well knew that he would 
never make Germans friendly by “graceful concessions.” Un- 
fortunately, during this period of a life-and-death struggle for the 
existence of the Prussian monarchy the Crown Prince and his 
Consort were in opposition to the Minister. Bernhardi tells us 
how on the night of December 23, 1863, the Prince sent word 
to him to meet him at midnight at the station at Gotha. He 
went there and travelled with the Crown Prince and his Consort 
as far as Weimar. During the journey he was informed that the 
efforts of those who wished to overthrow Bismarck would be 
successful, and that he would be out of office in a day or two. 
It was the attitude of the Crown Princess at this time that was 
the real cause of the misunderstanding and the trouble which 
threw a shadow over the life of Bismarck as well as over that of 
the Empress Frederick. Nothing, however, can excuse his 
conduct to her at different times of his career. I cannot allude 
now at length to the differences between the Empress Frederick 
and Prince Bismarck. I again say that I do not myself believe 
that the general standpoint taken by the Empress Frederick 
before 1870 was tenable. I agree entirely that the question as to 
whether Germany should be united or not had to be decided:on 
the battlefield, but I do wish to affirm as strongly as I can, that 
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the Empress } ck vvas just as anxious for the prosperity and 
glory of Pr: .? ‘sevmany as any of the heroic soldiers who 
fought and :ell ior it at Koniggraetz or Sedan. 

When, after 1870, the German Legions returned home, and 
when the ur:ty of the country was accomplished, the great 
work then pressing was the internal organisation of the new 
Empire and the union of order and liberty. This union is 
unfortunately not yet accomplished. The first question which 
came to ‘t.: front after the Empire was formed, was what is called 
‘no Kunuckampf. We know now, on the authority of Prince 
Biomarck himself,* that he went into that struggle in consequence 
of the st2¢¢ of things in Poland. The question, therefore of the 
Vatican ccsse, was not the determining motive. That com- 
pietes the irony of the story, the result of which has been that a 
strong party, now perhaps the strongest in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, has been formed, «rd that this party is not attached, and 
never can be attached, to the institutions of the Empire. After 
the war of 1870 many of the most devoted and most influential 
Catholics were opposed to the formation of a separate party. In 
spite of their action, however, owing to the influence of three 
men, Windhorst, Ketteler Bishop of Mainz, and Savigny, the son 
of the famous jurist, a group was formed which, under the 
influence of its leaders, assumed an attitude of personal hostility 
to Bismarck. If it had been let alone it must have withered away. 
But it gave Bismarck the excuse he wanted, and he rushed into 
open war with the Church in order, as he tells us himself, to deal 
with the Polish question. Throughout the whole of this struggle 
he showed himself very inferior to Cavour. The Italian states- 
man understood Catholicism. It was no great difficulty for the 
Empress Frederick, owing to her early training, to see what the 
end of the Kulturkampf must be. She understood the strength 
of moral forces. Bismarck never did. So good a Shakespeare 
scholar might, however, when he contemplated attacking the 
Catholic Church, have remembered the words of Marcellus : 

We do it wrong, being so majestical, 

To offer it the show of violence ; 

For it is, as the air, invulnerable, 

And our vain blows malicious mockery. 
Bismarck never grasped the distinction between what is essen- 
tial in the Catholic system and what is not, and thus he 
proceeded to interfere in questions clearly within the province 
of ecclesiastical authority, and by so doing, he drove every 
earnest Catholic in the country, no matter what his political 


convictions or sympathies might be, into association if not 
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alliance with persons who desired the overthrow of the Empire. 
The party then began to attract to itself all kinds of discontented 
persons, Extreme particularists in various parts of the country, 
ultra Conservatives in the south, and Radicals of various kinds 
joined the party, hoping under the cloak of religion to further 
their political views. Thus it grew and became more and more 
powerful and at last it had to be arranged with. One fine day 
the world learned that the flag of the German Empire had 
been struck to a combination that had been denounced, with 
more or less truth, as inimical to the very existence of the 
Empire. It is quite certain that if the Empress Frederick 
had been listened to, the German Empire would have been 
spared that humiliation, and further, the party of the Centre 
which is so powerful and likely to remain so, would not 
now be in existence. Another point to which I must 
just allude is the formation of the Social Democratic party. 
This party was formed in 1875. It could not have had the 
prosperous career which it has experienced if it had not 
been for the apostasy of the National Liberal party on 
many questions bearing on individual liberty, of which the 
most striking instances may be found in the history of the 
Kulturkampf. In the general election of 1878, only 435,000 
votes were cast for the Social Democrats all over Germany. 
Twenty years afterwards, 2,125,000 persons out of 7,600,000 
voters polled for the candidates of that party. It has secured 
some fifty-six seats in the Reichstag. A striking contrast to the 
development of subversive doctrines in Germany is what we 
have experienced in England. We have only just seen how the 
Democratic Federation founded in England about the same time 
as the Social Democratic party in Germany has come to an 
inglorious end, because, according to its founder himself, it is 
impossible to excite in this country class animosity. The growth 
of the Social Democratic party in Germany may be partly 
accounted for by the change in the life of the country caused by 
the transformation of Germany from mainly an agricultural com- 
munity to an industrial nation. In 1871 the population was 
40,000,000 ; it is probably now about 60,000,000. Twenty years 
ago, 42 per cent. of the population was engaged in agriculture ; 
only 36 per cent. follow that calling now. The result has been 
that administrative and financial problems have come up, and 
have to be solved by men who have grown up under different 
conditions of life to the existing ones. 

Ministers of State in Germany are men of high integrity and 
honour, but they have been, for the most part, in early youth, 
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men, adopt administrative methods which are difficult for an 
Englishman to understand. If our Cabinet Ministers were almost 
all selected from the ranks of our excellent permanent officials we 
should have the sort of Government which Germany now has, and 
I know the most distinguished of our civil servants will agree with 
me when I say that, under such circumstances, and without the 
outside correction which our offices receive from Parliamentary 
chiefs, administration in this country would not work as smoothly 
as it does. The discontent which has led to the growth of the 
Social Democratic party is, to a great extent, the result of 
narrow administrative measures. The manner in which associa- 
tions of workmen formed with a view to promote the interests of 
their class are dealt with throws the great body of the working 
men into the arms of the Social Democrats: the whole force of 
public authority is used against them, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, the high-spirited patriotism and the attachment to the 
institutions of the country which is so remarkable in the artisans 
of our manufacturing towns, and which they have shown so 
conspicuously in the course of the South African war, hardly 
exists in Germany. To see a system introduced which would have 
modified the bureaucratic power and the bureaucratic system by 
gradually reducing the number of officials and placing at the 
head of the great departments of the nation men of the world of 
wider culture and broader vision, was the dream of the Empress 
Frederick. A reform of this kind would gradually have been 
followed by the formation of a real Liberal party, with knowledge 
of the responsibilities and difficulties of government. The want 
of such a party is a real danger. If it does not come into exist- 
ence before many years are over, nothing can ultimately stop the 
Social Democrats from acquiring power, not, perhaps, with a 
thoroughly socialistic, but most certainly with an extreme radical 
programme. 

Before concluding I wish to say one word as to the action of 
the Empress Frederick in a couple of other matters. There is 
undoubtedly throughout Germany a very strong and growing 
anti-Semitic feeling. It is not my intention to examine the 
causes of this; those who desire to understand it will find a 
most admirable explanation in an article in the Quarterly Review 
of January 1896. The first general emancipation of the Jews 
from their medizval restraints and burdens took place in 
France on September 27, 1791. Their emancipation in other 
European countries followed on the victories of the flag of the 
Revolution. After the fall of Napoleon in 1815, their disabilities 
were re-established. Frankfort-on-the-Main deprived them of 
the rights they had gained; Prussia repealed all the enact- 
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ments in their favour; Austria sent them to the Ghetto; 
Italian States did likewise: and so, between 1819 to far on 
in the nineteenth century, the Jews were ready to welcome any 
change on the Continent, and as a body they were on the side of 
revolution. They were freemasons, carbonari, anarchists. They 
got hold of the press. They managed the telegraphic agencies. 
Many of their newspapers proclaimed the doctrines of true 
Liberalism, but as the cause of Liberalism could only apparently 
be promoted by secret societies, the doubtful, or even criminal 
actions of these societies were often, to say the least of it, con- 
demned with an uncertain sound. To a person like the Empress 
Frederick and her illustrious husband it no doubt appeared 
that the general attitude of the Jews to the Governments was 
to be explained by the conduct of the Governments to them. 
But when during his reign of ninety-nine days the Emperor 
Frederick went out of his way to show consideration to some of 
his Jewish subjects, many people were much irritated, and as the 
Empress was held largely responsible for it, those who considered 
the Jews as bad citizens, and who thought the phrase of the 
“ golden international” which Bismarck used in regard to them 
singularly happy, looked askance at the policy which they 
connected with the influence of the English Princess, There 
are several other questions which, if space allowed, I should like 
to speak about, more especially the earnest desire of the Empress 
Frederick to lift up in all countries the position of women. Had 
she been placed in a position of power in Germany, I feel con- 
fident she would have done great things in this direction. When 
she was at the Women’s College at Cheltenham she gave vent to 
her feelings in contemplating that magnificent establishment, and 
longed for the day when a similar institution should be founded 
in Germany. Like her father she had the largest sympathies with 
all that tended to the elevation of mankind, and no one could 
echo more fervently than she the aspirations for human progress 
contained in the words of Lord Tennyson, one of the favourite 
poets both of her father and mother, and who was no visionary 
and no sympathiser with doctrines leading to anarchy or 
revolution : 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 
Ring in redress to all mankind! 
Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 


Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good! 
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THE ANATOMY OF THE PRO-BOER 


THE existence in England of a large number of English-born and 
English-bred citizens who sympathise with the Boers, and even 
wish success to their cause in the present struggle, is a surprise 
and a puzzle to Continental critics. When the cause of Dreyfus 
was warmly espoused in England, it was easy to find the explana- 
tion in the well-known moral hypocrisy of the English people. 
Hostility to France (so it was said) veiled itself under this seeming 
moral enthusiasm. But now that those who certainly wish no ill 
to England have taken up the cause of England’s enemies, some 
subtler explanation seems called for. It may be worth while 
to attempt a diagnosis of pro-Boerism if only that we may 
determine whether this political altruism is a credit or a dis- 
credit to our people, a weakness or a strength. 

A certain small minority of the party (so to call it) must be 
distinguished from the bulk of it. There are English-born men 
and women who are as hostile to England as the Boers them- 
selves. These are the professional rebels and social protestants. 
They hate modern civilisation, and cherish a grievance against it 
for the wrongs it has done them. They rejoice in national mis- 
fortunes and reverses, and would welcome any means whereby 
a sharp lesson might be given to the most powerful classes and 
intcrests in the country. If, like some of the Irish, they actually 
take up arms for the enemy, their sincerity of feeling and con- 
sistency of thought are above suspicion. If, on the other hand, 
they continue to depend for their livelihood on the highly complex 
processes of a modern industrial and financial civilisation, to live 
on the interest of moneys invested in commercial undertakings, 
or to exercise professions that can only flourish by drawing 
support from a thriving mercantile community, then their precept 
and their practice point different ways, their motives fall to be 
questioned, and their pastoral and primitive sympathies may, in 
the end, be found to be literary and theoretical, not vital and 
practical, 
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Again, there are those who, loving England, do not love the 
British Empire. They hold that the annexation of new territory 
is an unmixed evil, and that the true policy of the country is to 
be found rather in casting off old dependencies than in acquiring 
new. No serious attempt has been made to demonstrate in detail 
that the consequences of this line of action would be beneficial even 
to our island ; but the view seems, in some cases, to be sincerely 
held. Let the professional islanders have credit, along with the 
professional rebels, for consistency of political creed. They too, 
no doubt, are oppressed by the dull uniformity and tyranny of 
modern civilisation ; they would cultivate diversity of custom on 
the surface of the earth ; and if their life does not in all respects 
square with their creed, they will not be hardly judged by a 
generation that has learned to feel no touch of surprise in the 
presence of an evangelical company promoter or a vegetarian who 
wears skin gloves. 

One other small class of whole-hearted theorists must needs be 
mentioned. Here and there the precepts of the Christian religion 
have been invoked against the English cause. Indeed, signatures 
have been found for a document which boldly asserts that the same 
code of morality is binding on a nation and on individuals. Were 
this proposition to be consistently acted on, by the light of 
Christianity, then it would be the duty of the Government of the 
day to meet the invaders of one province with the offer of two ; 
or, in the case of a massacre by an enemy, to make up and send 
forth to the slaughter a tale of fresh victims. If such a conclusion 
is absurd, it is no more absurd than one of the premises from 
which it is drawn. The moral precepts of the Christian religion, 
it may be surmised, would hardly have been what they are if the 
constitution of man had been such that a leg or an arm forcibly 
cut off from one body might be successfully grafted on another, 
and the general health of both bodies increased by the exchange. 
The parallel between nations and individuals, if it be upheld, 
leaves entirely out of account the duties of a government to the 
subjects under its protection. The control of the head over the 
body is assumed, by these thoughtless philosophers, to be as 
complete in the body politic as it is in the body natural, so that 
the lives and properties of any single class may be destroyed by 
the Government in a spirit of “self-sacrifice.” But, indeed, the 
closest-knit nation in the world is, at best, but a limited associa- 
tion, and the phrase “a Christian, nation,” so far from being an 
exact political term, can never:be anything{but a loose manner of 
speaking. The work of the Apostle of the Gentiles made the 
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existence of a Christian nation, in any strict sense, for ever an 
impossibility. 

It would be wrong to suppose that these three classes include 
among them any large proportion of those who for the sake of 
brevity must be called pro-Boers. The average pro-Boer does 
not hate his country; on the contrary, he loves her, and is 
sincerely jealous for her honour: he is not opposed to the idea 
of empire considered as a federation of self-governing commu- 
nities, united by a common language and a common loyalty: he 
does not believe that the Sermon on the Mount is a code for 
international relations. At heart he is a patriotic Englishman, 
and he protests against the name that has been put upon him by 
political controversy. That name, nevertheless, he must learn to 
stomach ; like most of the names of parties and sects—Whig, 
Tory, Quaker, and what not—it was invented by hostile critics, 
but it settles no questions; and the populace, being humorous, 
will not permit any party in the State to convey to itself a patent 
of nobility and wisdom by the choice of a high-sounding 
name. 

If the man in the street, who is seldom a pro-Boer, were asked 
what it is we are fighting for, his answer would be plain and 
clear. He might not express it clearly, for politics are luckily 
still an instinct with our people, not a system of philosophy. But 
his instincts, feelings and convictions, being interpreted, would 
yield a verdict clear enough. We are fighting because it is im- 
possible for Boer and British ambitions to flourish in South 
Africa side by side, or for the two systems, as they are, to coexist 
in peace. Of origins and causes he is impatient. Wisdom, 
sympathy and tact, exercised on both sides from the beginning, 
might, he will freely admit, have averted the struggle. But the 
problem that presents itself to him cannot be solved by the consid- 
eration of past misdeeds. On the one side a number of British 
colonies and dependencies, lightly garrisoned, rich in lands 
and substance, organised for self-government in peace, but not 
for self-defence in war. On the other side, along the unprotected 
frontier of these colonies, a people that, suspecting and distrusting 
its neighbours, has raised itself, in the course of a few years, into 
a formidable military power. On the one side, English and 
Dutch living in a condition of political equality. On the other, 
Dutch and English, with the Dutch in power, and the English on 
sufferance. Having once been convinced, whether before the 
war or since its outbreak, that this was the political situation, the 
average English citizen asked no more. He takes broad, simple 
views ; if he finds his house surrounded by a body of armed men 
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who dislike him, and whose brothers sleep in the same room with 
him, he makes haste to extricate himself from the position, in 
spite of protests that there is no plot against his life. There are 
some situations more ominous than any plot. A military oligarchy 
at Cape Town might, perhaps, maintain a lasting peace with a 
military oligarchy at Pretoria. This being impossible, as it must 
be while British imperialism means a free form of government, 
the only way to restore the tottering balance between the two 
mixed communities was to establish an equal franchise in the 
Transvaal. And the demand for this precipitated the war. That 
war, as the man in the street knows, is a struggle for existence in 
South Africa. Both sides, it may be confidently asserted, were in 
the right ; for both Boers and English are maintaining their old 
traditions and their national heritage. If the Boer system is the 
less tolerant of the two, it is not on that account less dear to 
the Boer. On the success of the British cause hangs the 
future of the British Empire; and the progress of the South 
African quarrel was, from the first, watched eagerly in Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand, because the instinctive political 
sense of those peoples told them that this was a great test case. 
The empire that should let South Africa slip through her hands 
would make but a poor guardian of weaker or more distant 
colonies. 

By what way then, do the pro-Boers escape from these popular 
and general conclusions? By several ways, according as they 
are moved to deny or to ignore one or other part of this brief 
statement of the cause. The scruples of many of them are 
humanitarian in their origin. War is an ugly necessity ; they 
cling to the hope, even to the belief, in the face of the facts, that 
it is not a necessity at all. The enemy should be gently reasoned 
with, although he is armed to the teeth, is perfectly resolute, 
knows exactly what he wants, and wants what is inconsistent with 
our tenure of our South African colonies. Some of the humani- 
tarian wing of the pro-Boers are men and women who have 
laboured disinterestedly for years to diminish preventible physical 
suffering. It is small wonder if a deluge of suffering, such as war 
lets loose, should shake their nerves and impair their judgment. 
The sight of blood, it is well known, causes some delicately con- 
stituted persons to lose control of themselves, and the like is true 
in politics. They are moved to hysterical anger with those who, 
knowing the price of victory, are willing to pay it. There is no 
need, fortunately, to deal with the taunt that it is paid by proxy, 
for the personal courage of the British race, on the battlefield or 
at home, has once more stood the ordeal, and has made such a 
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retort merely foolish. The humanitarian pro-Boer himself is not 
deficient in a wild physical courage; he is to be distinguished 
from his brethren by the violence of his speech and demeanour, 
the fierce crusading fanaticism of hatred that is awakened in him 
by bloodshed. He is dangerous ; for, as past history amply testifies, 
his sensitive nerves may carry him to excesses far beyond those 
of the brute. But the people, to whom he vainly endeavours to 
impart his fury, remains calm, and saves him, if he only knew 
it, from himself and from the reign of terror that fanaticism 
engenders. 

But those whose eyes are clouded by bloodshed, who, when 
they see the wound, forget or blaspheme the cause, are, after all, 
but a small number in a nation that is not morbid. Most of the 
pro-Boer party are, in essence, moralists rather than humani- 
tarians. They condemn this war, from beginning to end, because 
they hold it to be unjust, not because all war iscruel. It is these 
men whom a sober criticism must deal with. In all heated politi- 
cal controversies each side has an unhappy tendency to single 
out the weakest of its adversaries for combat. Some writers on 
the pro-Boer side talk of nothing but raving jingoism, heartless 
cruelty, and ungenerous, baseless imputations on a brave and 
humane enemy. These vices are not characteristic of British 
soldiers, nor of the British people. Every great civilisation 
supports some parasites ; there are curs and vultures in the wake 
of every army. But a people with high political destinies will not 
allow itself to be diverted from its aim by those who devote all 
their energies to abusing the lowest of its camp-followers. On 
the other hand it would be wrong to choose the most hysterical 
or incoherent of its supporters as representatives of the pro-Boer 
cause. What there is to be said in criticism of that cause can best 
be addressed to the ablest and most upright of the men who 
maintain it. 

Their fatal weakness, it may be said, springs from the fact that 
they are dainty, self-indulgent moralists. They will not take their 
choice among practicable courses, each of which is attended by 
unavoidable drawbacks. They will not face the clear question at 
issue, in the only form in which it is presented to them, _ It is 
perfectly within the right of a Continental critic, when he sees the 
Boer and English civilisations struggling for South Africa, to 
befriend the weaker side. The English pro-Boer, without the 
same right, cannot deny himself the same luxury. He does not 
really, it must be supposed, desire the complete success of the 
weaker side, for that would carry with it effects that he has hardly 
contemplated, but he finds it intolerably unheroic to belong to 
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the big battalions. Hence he takes up the position of dis- 
passionate and lofty moralist, of judge and mediator, and busies 
himself with disentangling the intricacies of history. He has 
lived too long in an abstract and imaginary world, a world of 
discussion and theory, to have that ready sense of the rudiments 
of politics which will be found in every sheep-farmer and cow- 
boy. He explains what he would have done in the position of 
Sir Alfred Milner, and forgets that the practical question is what 
he is to do in the position of a common citizen of the empire 
whose colonies have been attacked. This private position, with 
the obvious and humble duties that attach to it, is distasteful to 
him ; the old habit of serene moral superiority which foreigners 
have always been quick to recognise in the English 
character, is too strong for him; and he stands aside, claim- 
ing a right to judge the matter by an absolute standard. A 
question of justice between nations must surely be judged, he 
urges, independently of national prepossessions. 

But there are great political questions which cannot be so 
judged ; and this is one of them. Where there is a clash between 
two strong determined wills, bent on mutually inconsistent but 
not unworthy ends, the arbitrament lies not with justice, but with 
strength, resource, perseverance and courage. It is the oldest 
strife on earth, will against will, brain against brain, system 
against system. In a war like this, where neither party is fault- 
less, and both are in the right, a man is bound by his nationality, 
by his allegiance to the land that gave him birth, and the civilisa- 
tion that made him what he is. There are times when he may 
criticise his country freely, but this is no suchtime. The attitude 
of a patriot, when his country is at grips with the enemy, has 
been expressed in the formula “ My country, right or wrong.” 
The truer formula would be “ My country, with all her faults.” A 
struggle for existence throws many ethical questions into 
abeyance. The pro-Boer, being above all a delicate moralist, is 
not sobered, but angered, by these elemental strifes ; his occupa- 
tion is gone, and he feels it odious to take a side until he can be 
assured that the cause he is to champion is, in its origin, history 
and nature, an embodiment of perfect justice. This imperfect 
world yields him no such causes ; and he stands aloof. 

That it should be possible for him to stand aloof, to regard the 
present war much as an anxious and indignant schoolmaster 
might regard a fight between two of his boys, is due in part to 
the complexity of modern civilisation, in part, it must be added, 
to his own lack of imagination. If he is told that there is no 
standing-ground for an Englishman outside this quarrel, he can 
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point triumphantly to the Queen’s Hall. It is a fine token of 
strength in the English nation that, while she is at war, she can 
tolerate and protect meetings of English citizens convened in the 
cause of the enemy. It is, moreover, an excellent piece of 
wisdom. These pro-Boers are not really anti-English; they 
would rise to a man to defend the farms of Devonshire from the 
invader. But the farms of Natal are distant, and the South 
African veldt, whatever master it may own, seems to a sluggish 
political imagination to be only slenderly connected with the 
daily interests and necessities of life in Regent Street. Many pro- 
Boers, it must be said, do not take the war seriously. They are 
still in the debating-society frame of mind concerning it, as if we 
could settle it one way or other and go home to our tea. They 
stand therefore for an ideal settlement, giving free scope to both 
races and both Governments in South Africa, a settlement perfect 
in tolerance and righteousness. That the enemy, who is not 
present at the debate, should demur to their settlement, or work 
against it, seems to them inconceivable. At any rate their con- 
sciences are salved. Edmund Burke, it has been said, would 
have been a pro-Boer. It is more certain that William Godwin 
would. He held that the love a man owes to his father is pro- 
portioned directly to the moral merits of that father, and he 
somewhere expressed his conviction that in view of his anxiety 
to model his character on that of his Creator, the Best of all 
Beings would forgive his errors. He has modern disciples who 
unite the same presumptuous anxiety with the same calm 
assurance. 

The desire for the beau réle, irrespective of the hard necessities 
of the case, is at the root of most pro-Boerism. A small people 
struggling valiantly for political independence, appeals easily to 
natural sympathies. An empire that finds these ambitions incon- 
sistent with its welfare, perhaps even with its existence, seems to 
occupy a churlish position in comparison. The ideas for which 
the empire stands are at least as great and as beneficent as those 
that inspire the Republics, but these Imperial ideas demand a pro- 
longed effort of thought and imagination for their understanding. 
And in the meantime the political necessities of party government 
in England quicken the desire for some flamboyant and heroic 
statement of the case, fitted for the purposes of popular appeal. 
It is natural too, for an Opposition, in choosing its grounds, to 
pay regard to the needs of rhetorical exposition. ‘“ We approve 
the war in principle, but we desire to point out some faults and 
defects in detail”—that is a reasonable enough attitude; but 
nothing can make it heroic. “We approve the war, but we 
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desire to supplant the present Government in order that we may 
introduce schemes for the advancement of education and the 
better housing of the poor ”—that sounds irrelevant and feeble 
while the figiiting still persists. Those who frequent the platform 
cannot but feel the attraction of a party creed that lends itself 
better to oratorical fervour—“ this barbarous, vile and iniquitous 
war.” A strong man will not, of course, permit these rhetorical 
enticements to affect the political opinions that he holds ; he will 
take care, at least, not to think rhetorically. But any man who is 
a politician first and a thinker afterwards will be only too subject 
to their influence. To a student of rhetoric, accustomed to deal 
with it as a chemist deals with intoxicants, it is curious and inter- 
esting to trace the manner in which pro-Boer opinions came to 
be adopted by some orators of the Liberal party. To express 
agreement with the Government on the main issues at an early 
stage of the war was the obvious patriotic course; and it was 
taken. But how were the platforms to be provided for? By its 
inherent rhetorical attractions the pro-Boer creed crept first, it 
will be found, into the perorations of political speeches. It was 
as if the unhappy speaker had cudgelled his brains in vain for a 
high-sounding close, and had been driven back, almost against 
his will, on the only really effective expedient. There is some- 
thing tame, he doubtless felt, even in the most violently emphatic 
language when it substantially embodies no more than would be 
accepted by all parties. The temptation prevailed, and the tame- 
ness of the speech was redeemed by the extravagance of the 
peroration. A further step was taken when the planks which had 
thus been introduced for their value in the sounding-board were 
by degrees utilised for the structure of a much-needed platform. 
They do not make a safe party platform, and, before the world is 
much older, those who stand on them will drop through. The 
people of Great Britain, though they were for many years sump- 
tuously dieted on rhetoric by a great party chief, do not find it 
necessary for their political health, and have not lost their keen 
appetite for humble practical wisdom in politics. Mr. Gladstone 
was the master, not the slave, of hisrhetoric. He carried it, asa 
man is said in the toper’s phrase to carry his liquor. His feats 
cannot safely be emulated save by one who brings an equal skill 
in dialectic to neutralise the evil practical consequences of the 
indulgence. A weaker man may easily find that for a few brief 
moments of the orator’s triumph he has bartered years of the 
statesman’s liberty and influence. 

The pro-Boer party in the nation, if these conclusions are 
sound, is neither an unmixed good nor an unmixed evil. It is in 
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the nature of a luxury ; and like other luxuries, it has its uses. If 
the struggle grew closer and grimmer, or came nearer home, with 
other luxuries it would vanish. While our nation is strong 
enough to support it, let us frankly admit its virtues. The humane 
instincts and the keen anxiety to be disinterested that mark the 
pro-Boer are a useful corrective to the vices of the baser sort of 
camp-follower. But when all is said, it is not the impartial and 
self-righteous moralist who holds the enemy most in respect. A 
deeper sympathy and a higher admiration for the Boers are to be 
found among those who love a good enemy next to a good friend, 
and who are content to give an unwavering allegiance to the 
cause of their own country. 


WALTER RALEIGH. 
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“BOSS” CROKER 


THE influences attending the inception, development, and climax 
of the political “‘boss” were never a more absorbing matter of 
interest than at the present moment. Biographies, replete with 
dates and events, have been written of this or that “boss,” but 
though entertaining, they shed little or no light upon the profound 
undercurrents which have made and still maintain him in greater 
power than even before. What causes created him? Why does 
he thrive? These are questions crying for an adequate explana- 
tion. 

When Richard Croker entered politics in 1864 he had obtained 
that kind of education peculiarly calculated at that time to impart 
many of the necessary qualities for a successful political career. 
Born near Cork, Ireland, in 1843, his parents had emigrated to 
New York in 1846. His father, a blacksmith, lived in a squatter’s 
shanty in Ninety-ninth Street, now a part of Central Park. Mr. 
Croker’s school training was brief. He became a youth of the 
streets, and the numerous “ gangs” infesting the New York of 
the period irresistibly attracted him to that kind of career. In 
those “ gangs” were found such seasoned fighters and criminals 
as the city had never before known. The Empire Club, headed 
by the notorious Isaiah Rynders and recruited from the ranks of 
desperate and unscrupulous men of fighting powers, had set the 
pace as early as 1844. The business of these gangs was not only 
to terrorise certain neighbourhoods, but more particularly to 
break up opposing political meetings by force, pack primaries, 
smash ballot boxes when necessary, “repeat” indiscriminately, 
and intimidate voters at elections. The immunity their great 
political power afforded them made membership a prize. Nearly 
all the members were rewarded with public office or its equivalent 
in bribes. The most dignified and “respectable” aspirants for 
office ostentatiously courted the friendship of the “ plug-uglies,” 
“indomitables,” “gentlemen of the fancy,” and “unterrified 
Democrats” who composed these “gangs.” The extreme 
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turbulence and lawlessness of the times was illustrated in the 
street affray on July 4, 1857, between rival “gangs” of the 
“Dead Rabbits” and the “Bowery Boys,” when ten persons 
were killed and eighty wounded, while the police, many of 
whom owed their positions to the “gangs” in question, looked 
on helplessly. 

It was in such an atmosphere that Mr. Croker obtained his first 
footing on the stepping-stones to political success. Any youth 
of rough character, with a disposition to hold his own in a fight 
or general mélée was looked upon as a promising fellow, his 
vanity was ‘worked upon and his support sought by the ward 
politicians. And if he could best a competitor in a prize-fight he 
became the local idol and his influence and reputation were 
secure, 

Mr. Croker began his ascent by “knocking out” “Reddy” 
Haskins in a formal prize-fight in a cellar and seconded his claim 
by quieting “ Pat” Kelly with afew “undercuts” in a saloon at 
Thirty-fifth Street and Third Avenue. He became an altogether 
distinguished character when, in a widely heralded and largely 
attended prize-fight in Jones’ Wood with “Dickie” Lynch, a 
rather famous pugilist, he battered Mr. Lynch toa finish. ‘The 
Fourth Avenue Tunnel Gang,” whose exploits and depredations 
were the terror of the neighbourhood, unanimously elected him 
leader. 

Mr. Croker never has disclaimed the laurels then won nor has 
he contradicted a statement by James O’Brien and William H. 
Lyman, that at an election in Greenpoint in 1865, he voted for 
Lyman seventeen times in one day. At one voting-place he said, 
according to Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Lyman, that he was born in 
Ohio. “In what city ?” queried the inspector. Mr. Croker was 
plainly puzzled. “Say Cleveland, Dick,” whispered some one 
behind. The word was given and the vote received. 

The general elections, however, were far less important than 
the primary elections. It is true, the former meant the choice or 
defeat of a candidate, but it was at the primary elections that 
candidates were chosen, and long experience showed that the 
men “ regularly” nominated usually received the bulk of the 
party’s vote. The most violent struggles ensued at these primary 
elections, which were held for the most part in corner saloons. 
“Gangs” would invade the polling-place, fight one another some- 
times with fatal results and frequently demolish the ballot boxes. 
Not only were they incited by personal and often religious 
animosities, but they looked for continued or prospective glut of 
spoils and bled their favourite candidates for large sums. So 
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utterly demoralised had the primary elections become, that a 
select committee of the Board of Aldermen in 1862 had to admit 
(Documents of the Board of Aldermen 1862, vol. xxix., No. 7), 
that the “primary elections are notoriously and proverbially the 
scenes of the most disgraceful fraud, chicanery and violence. 
They are without legal restraint or regulation nor can such 
restraint or regulation be imposed upon them. Peaceable and 
orderly citizens, almost without exception, refuse to attend these 
meetings.” 

Such were the influences under which Mr. Croker made his 
entry into politics. It is superfluous, perhaps, to say that a local 
political career infallibly meant either the participation in, or the 
connivance at, the lowest and most violent methods. 

At the beginning of the Tweed régime Mr. Croker became an 
attendant in the Supreme Courts. Leaving this post, for some 
reason not known, he served as an engineer on a fire department 
steamer. But the qualities which had won him the leadership of 
the “ Fourth Avenue Tunnel Gang” would not suffer him to 
remain an obscure henchman. In 1868, and again in 1869, he 
was elected Alderman. In recent times particularly Mr. Croker 
has claimed the credit of having opposed “ Boss” Tweed during 
these years. His “ opposition ” consisted, as he admitted before 
the Fassett Committee in 1890, in himself and seven other 
members of the Board of Aldermen signing an iron-clad agree- 
ment, pledging themselves not to take any official action on any 
proposition affecting the city government without first obtaining 
the consent of five leaders of the “Young Democracy ”—an 
organisation which sought to supplant Tweed, and most of whose 
shining lights were deeply implicated in the frauds of those years. 
Tweed bribed the Legislature to pass a new charter, one of the 
provisions of which legislated the Board of Aldermen out of office. 

Mr. Croker, however, must have made peace with Tweed, for 
Comptroller Connolly appointed him Superintendent of Market 
Fees and Rents. He was known especially as “Slippery Dick’s 
man,” being the leader of the St. Patrick’s Alliance, Connolly’s 
secret organisation in the twenty-first ward. Mr. Croker’s bosom 
associates about this time were such ward politicians as “ Red” 
Leary, the noted burglar, John J. Scannell, a prominent Tammany 
office holder at present, who shot and killed “his man” in a bar- 
room at the corner of Broadway and Twenty-seventh Street, and 
who later escaped on the ground of insanity ; “ Mike” Norton, and 
others of similar character. 

Elected Coroner in 1873, he was later indicted and tried for 
the murder of John McKenna on election day, November 3, 1874, 
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but the jury disagreed. It is the general opinion among those in 
a position to know, that he knew who fired the shot, but would 
not—according to the slang of his class—“ give away.” In 1876 
he was re-elected Coroner. For some years after this he remained 
in political obscurity, and early in the eighties engaged in the ice 
business at White Plains. Seeking the position of Fire Commis- 
sioner in 1883, he was told by Mayor Edson that if he could get 
a show of popular support by being elected Alderman, the 
appointment would be made. Mr. Croker won by a very narrow 
majority, and after resigning obtained the post promised him. 
Five years later he was reappointed by Mayor Hewitt. In 1889 
Mayor Grant appointed him City Chamberlain, which office he 
resigned before the expiration of his term. 

Such, in brief, is the official life of Mr. Croker. It will be inter- 
esting to point out some of the means and methods by which he 
became “ boss.” 

In the first place, as has been noted, his training in the art of 
mastering primaries and carrying elections was peculiarly com- 
plete. Amateur, well-meaning politicians may assemble occa- 
sionally in comfortable parlours and academically theorise and 
issue sonorous manifestoes, but it is in the primaries that the real 
political business is done. The sole end of the professional poli- 
tician being success, the nature of the means is immaterial. It is 
scarcely necessary to iterate that in the school from which Mr. 
Croker was graduated these took every conceivable form from the 
packing of primaries and elections to open intimidation, bribery, 
and sometimes murder. 

It is a man with such a specific experience that Tammany Hall 
demands as leader. Were it organised purely for principle, its 
required leader would be a man of lofty character and high ideals. 
But as its very effective existence depends altogether upon spolia- 
tion, principles being nothing to it except for gulling party 
voters in high-sounding declarations and justifying its presence 
as a local party organisation, it calls for a leader who will ensure 
it that success which means nothing more than a continued 
distribution of offices and a plentiful division of plunder. 

Predatory bands need a leader, and the pirate ship needs a 
captain. Some one must be in command, whether or not that 
authority makes him an autocrat. Otherwise dissensions would 
ensue in which the prospect of spoils would vanish. Before 
Tweed’s time Tammany was ruled generally by cliques. More 
often than not they held together ; but frequently, in a violent 
quarrel over the spoils, there would be internal rendings and 
secessions, and the opposing forces would win. Logically enough, 
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supreme power became vested in the hands of one man—one 
who, understanding the flow and slime of politics, played the 
game for all it was worth. Unscrupulous in method, cunning 
and sagacious in policy, it was his business to provide place and 
loot for a host of hungry workers, well knowing that so long as 
he did that his “ bossing” would be highly gratifying to them. 

Such was the origin of the Tammany “boss.” Tweed was 
succeeded by John Kelly. When Kelly died in 1886 the twenty- 
four district leaders, including Mr. Croker, announced individu- 
ally that there would be no future “boss” ; but everybody knew 
from the very nature of the Tammany organisation that the 
“boss” system was an established one. A “boss” as supreme 
leader being obviously necessary for the unification of the con- 
flicting elements in Tammany Hall, Mr. Croker was looked up to 
as the coming power, though rivals for a time contended with 
him. Knowing the value of silence, he studiously affected an air 
of deep wisdom. The newspapers added to his importance. 
They ascribed to him great influence and astuteness ; all manner 
of people flocked to him for favours; and presently, by one 
means or another, he secured the support of seventeen of the 
twenty-four leaders, and stood forth as the “boss” of Tammany 
Hall. Many of the leaders were men of the lowest character. 
One, who had kept a notorious hotel, had been in the Tombs 
with Mr. Croker after “killing his man”; another, in 1862, had 
chosen the alternative of enlisting in the Union army rather than 
go to prison after stealing diamonds from the United States 
Public Stores; a third was a ruffian who, after many exploits, was 
finally indicted in 1870 for a brutal assault, and forced by public 
sentiment out of politics; and so on, through a long list. These 
men were Mr. Croker’s boon associates; his interests were theirs; 
and he dominated them as he had dominated the “ Fourth 
Avenue Tunnel Gang.” Still other district leaders who were 
inclined to dispute Mr. Croker’s claims were bought over. One, 
who subsequently became mayor, was rewarded with a lucrative 
commissionership, and the rest of his faction were “taken care 
of” similarly. 

From his first appearance Mr. Croker had been a Tammany 
worker ; had been loyal in its days of adversity as well of pros- 
perity ; knew the character of its men ; how, in case of an attempt 
to overthrow him, to “bluff” some, overawe others by brute 
force, play some against the other, and, as a last resort, won over 
others by methods characteristic of him such as, for instance, he 
used in 1897 when John C. Sheehan was on the verge of 
superseding him. 
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One of the things Mr. Croker had early learned from the 
experience of Fernando Wood, Tweed and Kelly was to have 
absolute control of the Sachems of the Tammany Society. This, 
in fact, is the key to the power of the Tammany “boss.” By this 
control no rebellious faction dare for a moment to show itself in 
Tammany Hall; for the Sachems, who have direction over the 
Tammany Hall building which the Tammany Society owns 
would instantly, with full legal right, order the opposing faction 
out of the building and though it might meet elsewhere it could 
not pass before the voters as the regular Tammany party. 
From his first assumption of the “boss-ship,” Mr. Croker has 
assidulously seen to it that none but devoted followers have 
been elected Sachems. 

These personal abilities and these methods employed in the 
peculiar social environment we have outlived, thus far have been 
the making of Mr. Croker as “boss.” His personal character, 
however, has been the predominant cause of his success. Under 
his “boss-ship” the gravest electorate frauds have taken place ; 
Tammany workers have gone to prison; the city has been 
made an inconceivably fertile field for blackmail and a thousand 
and one forms of corruption ; untold millions have been wasted 
or stolen, but his word of honour among his immediate 
Tammany associates has never been questioned. His promise 
has been equivalent to fulfilment if in any way possible. He 
has “stood by” his friends and they “have stood” by him. 
This one characteristic has counted with the powerful district 
leaders in spite of all the public denunciation of him. They 
felt that he could be trusted, knowing on the other hand that 
Tammany, with its superb organisation has demonstrated its 
faculty of winning when opposed by every or nearly every 
newspaper. Many Tammany men have felt the force of his 
displeasure, and some from disappointment or general ambition 
have conspired to supplant him. Yet,no sooner did he present 
himself from England and obtrude his domineering and yet 
conciliating personality directly into the fight than he emerged 
more secure in power than ever. 

The two final influences in the making of the Tammany 
“boss” have been his political sagacity and the enormous funds 
he handles without accountability. By the timely display of this 
sagacity Tammany has won, or partially won, in times when 
defeat seemed inevitable. For Mr. Croker is a man of the most 
unquestionable executive political ability, and of infinite detail. 
He follows the record of each district with the same attentiveness 
a stockbroker does market quotations. He knows the variations 
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of votes from preceding years and the personnel of wards and 
even election districts. With him the watchword is “the organi- 
sation.” To strengthen it he has repeatedly given office to men 
who have assailed him with great vituperation. Unable to speak 
or write grammatically, crude in everything except his finished 
political education as a ward ruler and leader, he has a keen dis- 
cernment of public sentiment; and at the critical times has 
inserted in Tammany’s platforms liberal principles that are after- 
wards found to have no meaning, and lavish promises of civic 
reforms which are never carried out but which serve the present 
pretentious purpose. Having, also, profited by Tweed’s blunders, 
he knows that Tweed’s methods of outright plunder are dangerous 
and obsolete. Hence, we have in operation now a more refined 
system of political brigandage under subtler forms. As one 
noted Tammany man, in a burst of confidence, said to the 
writer : ‘Tweed was not in it compared to the boys now.” 
Finally, but not the least important, Mr. Croker, as chairman 
of the Finance Committee, handles the immense funds which, 
under the form of “contributions,” are derived from corporations 
and various other sources who find it convenient to “remember 
the organisation” in order to get new privileges, retain those 
already granted or forestall hostile legislation or action. Mr. 
Croker, as such, keeps no books, and is under no responsibility 
to anybody in their disposition. It is easy to appreciate the 
possibilities of this position. 
G. MYERS. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


LONG ago, when Trollope was becoming known as the historian 
of Barsetshire, I was one of his devoted readers. Some time 
later I happened to find myself alone at an inn where the literature 
consisted of waifs and strays from the Tauchnitz reprints. Among 
them was one of Trollope’s novels, and I rejoiced at the prospect 
of a pleasant evening. To my grievous disappointment I suddenly 
broke down. My old favourite had lost all charms. The book 
was as insipid as yesterday’s newspaper. Of course I explained 
the phenomenon by my own improvement in good taste, and for 
a long time I held complacently that Trollope should be left to 
the vulgar herd. Lately I have begun to doubt this plausible 
explanation. An excellent critic of Victorian novelists (Mr. 
Herbert Paul) told us, it is true, the other day that Trollope was 
not only dead, but dead beyond all hopes of resurrection. There 
are symptoms, however, which may point rather to a case of 
suspended vitality. Mr. Frederic Harrison, in a very apprecia- 
tive article upon Trollope, regards his temporary obscurity as 
illustrating an ordinary phenomenon. As literary fashions change, 
the rising generation throws aside too contemptuously the books 
which pleased its immediate predecessors, and which will 
again interest its successors. Trollope, he thinks, may have for 
our children the interest at least of a singularly faithful portrait 
of the society of fifty years ago. Such of our unfortunate 
descendants as have a historical turn will be overwhelmed by the 
masses of material provided for them ; and no doubt it will bea 
relief to them when weary of official despatches and blue-books, 
and solemn historical dissertations, to clothe the statistical 
skeleton in the concrete flesh and blood of realistic fiction. They 
may learn what the British squire or archdeacon of the period 
looked like, besides ascertaining the amount of his income and 
his constitutional position. In course of such reading, they may 
discover that such personages, if taken in the right spirit, are 
really attractive. Nobody can claim for Trollope any of the 
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first-rate qualities which strain the powers of subtle and philo- 
sophical criticism ; but perhaps it would be well if readers would 
sometimes make a little effort to blunt their critical faculty. 
May not an author beg to be judged by his peers? “I know 
that I am stupid and commonplace,” I am often disposed to say ; 
“but if you would condescend to be a little less clever for once, 
you might still find something in me.” Nobody will listen to 
such an appeal; and yet if we could learn the art of enjoying 
dull books, it is startling to think what vast fields of innocent 
enjoyment would be thrown open to us. Macaulay, we are told, 
found pleasure in reading and re-reading the most vapid and 
rubbishy novels. Trollope’s novels are far above that level ; and 
though the rising generation is so brilliant that it can hardly enjoy 
them without a certain condescension, the condescension might 
be repaid. 

If any one is disposed to cultivate the frame of mind appro- 
priate for Trollope he should begin by reading the Auto- 
biography. That will put his mind in the proper key. Trollope 
indeed gives fair notice that he does not mean to give usa “record 
of his inner life.” He is not about to turn himself inside out in 
the manner of Rousseau. He must, no doubt, like all of us, have 
had an “ inner life,” though one can hardly suppose that it pre- 
sented any of the strange phenomena which delight the student of 
morbid psychology. He professes to tell us only such facts as 
might have been seen by an outside observer. He tells us, how- 
ever, enough to suggest matter for speculation to persons interested 
in education. Nobody ever met the adult Trollope in the flesh 
without receiving one impression. Henry VIII., we are told—and 
it is one of the few statements which make that monarch attrac- 
tive—“loved aman.” Ifso, he would clearly have loved Trollope. 
In person, Trollope resembled the ideal beefeater ; square and 
sturdy, and as downright as a box on the ear. The simple, 
masculine character revealed itself in every lineamentand gesture. 
His talk was as hearty and boisterous as a gust of a north-easter—a 
Kingsley north-easter that is, not blighting, but bracing and genial. 
The first time I met him was in a low room, where he was talking 
with a friend almost as square and sturdy as himself. It seemed 
as if the roof was in danger of being blown off by the vigour of 
the conversational blasts. And yet, if I remember rightly, they 
were not disputing, but simply competing in the utterance of 
a perfectly harmless sentiment in which they cordially agreed. 
A talker of feeble lungs might be unable to get his fair share in 
the discussion ; but not because Trollope was intentionally over- 
bearing, or even rough. His kindliness and cordiality were as 
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unmistakable as his sincerity; and if he happened to impinge 
upon his hearers’ sore points, it was from clumsiness, not malig- 
nity. He was incapable of shyness or diffidence, and would go 
at any subject as gallantly as he rode at a stiff fence in the hunting- 
field. His audacity sprang not from conceit, but from a little 
over-confidence in the power of downright common sense. 

Here is the problem to which I referred. If we inquired how 
such a character had been developed, the last hypothesis which 
we should make would be that it was due to such surroundings 
as are described in the Autobiography. If one wished to bring 
up a lad to be a sneak, a cynic, and a humbug, one would deal 
with him as Trollope was dealt with in his childhood. Many 
distinguished men have preserved painful impressions of their 
school-days. Thackeray has sufficiently indicated what he 
thought of the morality of a public school in his day. Dickens 
felt bitterly to the end of his life the neglect from which he suffered 
during part of his childhood. Trollope had a more painful and 
prolonged experience than either. His father was a man of such 
oddity and perversity that it must have required all the son’s filial 
duty in later years not to introduce him in a novel. He would 
have been more interesting as a model than the gentleman who 
stood for Micawber, though certainly without Micawber’s peculiar 
claims to be attractive. He was a man of ability and learning, 
who had ruined good prospects at the bar, by a singular facility 
for quarrelling with his bread and butter. By way of retrieving 
his position, he had taken to farming, of which he was absolutely 
ignorant ; and when he got. into the inevitable difficulties, he set 
about compiling a gigantic Encyclopedia Ecclesiastica, for 
which he was equally incompetent, and which would have ruined 
a publisher had any such person been forthcoming. He was 
most anxious, his son assures us, to do his duty to his family, but 
equally misguided in his plans for their welfare. Anthony’s chief 
recollections at least were of standing in a convenient position 
while his amiable parent was shaving, so that his hair might be 
pulled at any slip in Latin grammar, and of being knocked down 
for stupidity by a folio Bible. It was all meant in kindness, but 
only produced obstinate idleness. The child was sent as a day 
boy to Harrow, where the headmaster could only express his 
horror that so dirty a little wretch should belong to the school ; 
and his comrades unanimously excluded him from their society. 
Then he was sent to a private school, where the master treated 
him as a degraded being, for faults committed by others, and 
had not the manliness to confess when he discovered his 
mistake. His next experience was at Winchester, where his elder 
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brother thrashed him daily witha thick stick. Being big, awkward, 
ugly, ill-dressed, and dirty, he was generally despised and “ suffered 
horribly.” Then he returned to Harrow, and was at the same 
time employed occasionally as a labourer on his father’s farm. 
He was universally despised, excluded from all games, and, 
though he “ gravitated upwards” to near the top of the school, by 
force of seniority, represented at the age of nineteen the densest 
ignorance of his lessons attainable even by a boy at an English 
public school. The one pleasant thing that he could remember 
was that he once turned against an oppressor. The bully was so 
well thrashed that he had to be sent home for repairs. 

The spirit in which Trollope took this cruelty is characteristic. 
Less painful experience of the life at a public school helped to con- 
vince Cowper that human nature was radically corrupt, and Shelley 
that the existence of a merciful Providence was doubtful, and 
Thackeray that there was something radically wrong in the social 
order. Trollope, who hated tyranny as earnestly as any one, 
seems only to have drawn the modest inference that the discipline 
at Winchester and Harrow was imperfect ; and, for the time, he 
did not even go so far. He was always, as he says, “ craving for 
love,” even for the love of the young builies who made his life a 
burthen. He was miserable in his school-days, because he 
“ envied the popularity of popular boys.” They lived in a social 
paradise from which he was excluded. But he apparently did 
not think that his exclusion was wrong. It was simply natural— 
part of the inevitable and providential order of nature. He 
accepted the code under which he suffered as if it had been the 
obvious embodiment of right reason. It was quite proper that 
poverty and clumsiness should be despised and bullied; that 
was implied in the essential idea of a public school, and his com- 
rades naturally treated him as a herd of wild animals may 
trample upon an intruder of an inferior species. It “was their 
nature to,” and there was no more to be said about it. It is 
pathetic to observe the average child accepting its misery as part 
of asacred tradition ; but in Trollope’s case it had one advantage : 
he bore no malice to anybody. The brother who had thrashed 
him every day became, as he testifies, the best of brothers, and 
Trollope cherished no resentment against individuals or to the 
system. The toughness looked like stupidity, but, at any rate, 
was an admirable preservative against the temptations to which 
a more sensitive and reflective nature would have been liable of 
revolting against morality in general, or meeting tyranny by hypo- 
crisy and trickery. 

His start in life was equally unpromising. As he knew no 
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languages, ancient or modern, he became classical usher at a 
school in Brussels, with the promise of a commission in the 
Austrian army. Then he was suddenly transferred to a clerkship 
in the London Post Office. He was disqualified for the new 
position by general ignorance and special incapacity for the 
simplest arithmetic. A vague threat that he must pass an exami- 
nation was forgotten before it was put in execution, and Trollope 
characteristically takes occasion to denounce the system of com- 
petitive examination by which he would have been excluded. 
Meanwhile he was turned loose in London, and attempted to live 
like a gentleman on {90a year. The results are indicated by a 
couple of anecdotes. A money-lender once advanced him £4, 
for which, first and last, he paid £200. This person, he says, 
became so much attached to him as to pay a daily visit at his 
office and exhort him to be punctual. “These visits were very 
terrible and can hardly have been of service to me in the office.” 
This mild remark applies also to the visits from the mother of a 
young woman in the country who had fallen in love with him, 
and to whom he “ lacked the pluck to give a decided negative.” 
The mother used to appear with a basket on her arm and an 
immense bonnet upon her head, and inquire in a loud voice, 
before all his companions, “Anthony Trollope, when are you 
going to marry my daughter?” No wonder that he was miser- 
able ; he was hopelessly in debt, and often unable to pay for a 
dinner ; he hated his work, he says, and he hated his idleness ; 
he quarrelled with his superiors, who thought him hopelessly 
incapable, and felt that he was sinking “to the lowest pits.” At 
last he heard of a place in the Irish Post Office, which everybody 
despised, and was successful on applying for it, because his 
masters were so glad to get rid of him. At the same time, they 
informed his new superior that he would probably have to be 
dismissed on the first opportunity. 

If the Autobiography had been a novel, instead of a true story, 
the continuation must have been pronounced utterly improbable. 
No sooner does Trollope get to Ireland than the story changes; 
he sets his hand to the plough and wins the respect of his supe- 
riors ; he at once begins hunting, and though very heavy and very 
blind and “not a good horseman,” rode straight and bold and 
steadily for the next thirty years, letting neither official nor literary 
duties interfere ; he makes a happy marriage at an carly period ; 
he rides up and down over Ireland and England setting things 
straight ; and is sent on missions to Egypt and the West Indies 
and the United States and Australia ; and turns out his daily tale 
of copy at home or abroad, travelling or resting ; and rises in his 
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office, and withstands Sir Rowland Hill, and has “delicious 
feuds” with his colleagues ; and retires with a sense that he has 
both done his duty and thoroughly enjoyed his life. Of all this, 
which may be read in the Autobiography nothing more need 
be said, or it needs only to be said that so prosperous a consum- 
mation was never tacked to so dismal a beginning. It seems to 
suggest the immoral inference that we need take no thought for 
our sons’ education. The innate good qualities will come out 
and the superficial stupidity is only a safeguard against over- 
sensibility ; the wasted and unhappy youth and boyhood may be 
the stepping-stone to a thoroughly honourable and prosperous 
career. I am here only concerned with the light which the story 
may throw upon the novel-writing. Trollope himself dwells 
chiefly upon that subject and sets forth his views with the most 
engaging candour and simplicity. He propounds some theories 
which may scandalise the author who takes a lofty view of his 
vocation ; but they are worth notice, if only because they are 
more frequently adopted than avowed by his rivals. 

It seems, in the first place, that in one respect his early life had 
been propitious in spite of all probability. His mother had 
supplied the one bright influence. One of his father’s most pre- 
posterous schemes had turned out well by sheer accident. He 
had sent his wife, Heaven knows why, to open a bazaar in 
Cincinnati. She was to make a fortune by selling pin-cushions and 
pepper-boxes to the natives of that remote region, whom he must 
apparently have supposed to be in the state of savages ready to 
barter valuables for beads. The Yankee was not quite so inno- 
cent. She of course lost all her money, but came home to 
describe the “ domestic manners” of her customers with a sharp- 
ness which for a time set England and America by the ears. 
She discovered that she had a pure vein of rather vulgar satire, 
and worked it to such effect that, though she was over fifty 
when she began to write, she published 114 volumes before her 
death. She managed to keep her family afloat, and Trollope, in 
his darkest days, saw that one possible road to success lay in 
following her footsteps. He perceived that he had not genius to 
be a poet, nor the erudition necessary for a historian. But 
he had a certain taste for reading. He had, even in his boyhood, 
indulged during the intervals of bullying in occasional rambles 
through such literature as came in his way, and had decided that 
Pride and Prejudice was the best novel in the language. At 
the Post Office he had learnt French and brushed up his Latin 
sufficiently to enjoy Horace. Then he had been given to what 
he calls the “‘ dangerous mental practice” of castle-building. He 
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solaced his loneliness by carrying on imaginary stories of which 
he was himself the hero, and which he characteristically kept 
within the limits of possibility. He could not fancy himself 
handsome, or a philosopher, by any stretch of mind, but he could 
imagine himself to be clever and chivalrous enough to be attractive 
to beautiful young women. This suggested that in his mind, as 
in his mother’s, there was a mine of literary material, and he 
resolved that novel writing was the one career open to him. 
Accordingly he set to work in a thoroughly business-like spirit, 
and slowly and doggedly forced himself upon publishers. 

“ Nobody but a fool,” says the great Johnson, “ever wrote except 
for money.” Trollope holds at least that the love of money is a 
perfectly honourable and sufficient reason for writing. ‘“ We 
know,” he says, “that the more a man earns the more useful he 
is to his fellow-men ”—a fine, sweeping maxim, which certainly 
has its convenience. It is true, he declares, of lawyers and 
doctors, and would be true of clergymen if (which is a rather 
large assumption) the best men were always made bishops. It 
is equally true of authors. Shakespeare wrote for money, and 
Byron, Scott, Tennyson, Dickens, Macaulay, and Carlyle were 
not above being paid. “Take away from English authors their 
copyrights, and you would very soon take away from England 
her authors.” He wrote therefore, as he avows, for the very same 
reasons which prompt the barrister to go to the bar, or the baker 
to set up his oven. I have certain qualms about the theory of 
copyright—though I don’t mention them to my publishers. It is 
not that I would deprive authors of their reward. In the ideal 
state of things, I fancy, the promising author will be infallibly 
recognised by the scientific critic; a parental government will 
then pay him a handsome salary and trust to his honour to do 
his best and take his time; and his works, if any, will then be 
circulated gratis. That scheme would avoid the objection which 
occurs to Trollope’s theory. We can hardly assume that the 
author’s usefulness to his fellow creatures is precisely propor- 
tioned to his earnings. On the contrary, the great evil of to-day 
is that an author has constantly to choose whether he will do the 
best, or whether he will do the most profitable work in his power. 
Tennyson and Carlyle, to take Trollope’s examples, would never 
have reached their excellence had they not dared to be poor till 
middle age. Had they accepted Trollope’s maxim, we should have 
had masses of newspaper articles and keepsake rhyming instead 
of Sartor Resartus and In Memoriam. 

The temptation of the present system to sacrifice quality to 
quantity, and to work exhausted brains instead of accumulating 
thought, is too obvious to be insisted upon. When we look at 
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Trollope’s turnout, we are tempted to take him for an example 
of the consequences. George Eliot, as Mr. Harrison tells us—and 
we can well believe it—was horror-struck when she heard of 
Trollope’s methods. When he began a new book, he allowed a 
fixed time for its completion, and day by day entered in a diary 
the number of pages written. A page meant 250 words. He 
had every word counted, and never failed to deliver his tale of 
words at the time prefixed. ‘Such appliances,” people told 
him, “ were beneath the notice of a man of genius.” He never 
fancied himself, he replied, to be a man of genius, but “had I 
been so, I think I might well have subjected myself to these 
trammels.” He could hardly “repress his scorn” when he was 
told that an imaginative writer should wait for “inspiration.” 
The tallow candle, he declares, might as well wait “for the divine 
moment of melting.” Nay, he recommends youthful aspirants to 
“ avoid enthusiastic rushes with their pen.” They should sit down 
at their desks like lawyers’ clerks and work till their tasks are 
done. Then they may rival Trollope, at any rate in quantity. 
During a period of twelve years (1859 to 1871) he did his official 
duties so as to leave no pretext for fault-finding ; he hunted twice 
a week, he played whist daily, went freely into society, took his 
holidays, and yet turned out more work, including articles of all 
kinds in periodicals, than any contemporary author. He was up 
every morning at 5.30; spent half an hour in reading the previous 
day’s work ; and then wrote 250 words every quarter of an hour, 
for two hours and a half. He wrote when he was travelling on 
a railway, or on shipboard, and in the course of his career 
turned out some fifty novels, besides other work, including a Life 
of Cicero which showed at least his daring. He lamented, I 
remember, at one time that Mrs. Gore (who wrote seventy novels 
and 200 volumes) was still ahead of him ; but perhaps, counting 
all his writing, he had equalled her before his death. 

It would be absurd to argue gravely against Trollope’s simple- 
minded views ; to appeal to the demigods of literature who have 
thought, like George Eliot, that there was a difference between 
“tallow chandling’”’ and bookwriting ; and that, if inspiration be 
a daring word, some time must at least be allowed for ideas to 
ripen and harmonise, and that it may be well to await some 
overmastering mood, that will not come regularly when an old 
groom Calls you at 5.30 A.M. It is more to the purpose to admit 
frankly that some great writers have been almost equally pro- 
ductive. Scott took almost as businesslike a view as Trollope. 
Lockhart tells us how an idle youth was irritated by the shadow 
of a hand behind a window-blind ; and by noting the provoking 
pertinacity with which it added sheet to sheet with the 
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regularity of a copying machine, and how it afterwards 
appeared that the sheets were those of Waverley. Scott, it may 
be replied, was only pouring out the stores of imagery which 
had been accumulating for many years, when as yet he had no 
thought of bringing them to market. Moreover, in some twelve 
years of excessive production even Scott’s vein was pretty nearly 
exhausted. What stores, one may ask, had Trollope to draw 
upon? The answer suggests that Trollope was not quite so black 
as he painted himself. When he comes to lay down rules for the 
art—or trade—he shows that three hours a day did not include 
the whole of his labours. A novelist, he declares, must write 
“because he has a story to tell, not because he has to tell a 
a story.” To doso, he must “live with his characters.” They 
must be with him when he wakes and when he lies down to sleep. 
He must know them as he knows his best friends. Trollope says 
that he knew the actors in his own stories—“the tone of the 
voice, the colour of the hair, every flame of the eye, and the very 
clothes they wear.” He knew precisely what each of them would 
say on any given occasion. He declares, in answer to the com- 
plaint of over-rapidity, that he wrote best when he wrote quickest. 
That, he says, when he was away from hunting and whist, in 
“some quiet spot among the mountains” where he could be 
absorbed among his characters, “I have wandered about among 
the rocks and woods, crying at their grief, laughing at their 
absurdities, and thoroughly enjoying their joy. I have been 
impregnated with my own creations till it has been my only 
excitement to sit with my pen in my hand and drive them before 
me at as quick a pace as I could make them travel.” 

This surely is sound doctrine: but Trollope is justifying one 
set of critics in order to answer another. He wrote best, he 
admits, when his mind was fullest, and freest from distraction ; 
that is, when he had the “inspiration,” a “rush of enthu- 
siasm,” against which he warns his disciples. No doubt a 
man may write quickly at such moments. The great Goethe— 
if one may introduce such an august example—tells us that he 
was at times so eager to get his thoughts upon paper that he 
could not even wait to put the sheet straight, and dashed down his 
verses diagonally. George Eliot—to come a bit nearer to 
Trollope—wrote her finest part of Adam Bede without a pause or a 
correction. That you should write quickly when you are 
“inspired” is natural ; but that does not prove that that person’s 
inspiration is superfluous. These unconscious admissions must 
qualify the statement about the 250 words every quarter of an 
hour. Trollope’s genuine gift showed itself in that practice of 
“castle building” which, as he tells us, he always kept up. His 
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ideal architecture, it is true, was of a humble and prosaic kind. 
He did not venture into regions of old romance; nor discover 
ideal excellence in Utopias of the future ; or even observe that 
the most commonplace houses may be the background for great 
passions or tragedies. He always kept, as he says, to the prob- 
able. His imaginary world was conterminous with that in which he 
lived. As he tramped along the high road he saw wayside cottages 
or vicarages, or perhaps convenient hunting-boxes, and pro- 
vided them with a charming girl to flirt with, and one or two 
good fellows for after-dinner talk; and made himself an ideal 
home such as might be provided by the most ordinary course of 
events. This meant such day-dreaming as just repeats the 
events of the day—only supplying the touch of simple senti- 
mentalism. A good many men of business, I fancy, are 
sentimentalists in secret, and after a day of stockbroking or law 
conveyancing enjoy in strict privacy a little whimpering over a 
novel. Trollope had abundant tenderness of nature and his senti- 
mentalism is perfectly genuine, though he did find it convenient 
to bring it to market. That was a main source of his popularity. 
There were—as the public held—such nice girls in his stories. 
Once, he tells us, he tried to write a novel without love. He 
took for his heroine an unattractive old maid in money difficulties ; 
but he had to wind up by allowing her to make a romantic 
marriage. It is this quaint contrast between the burly, vigorous 
man of the world and the author’s young ladies, who provide him 
with such sentiment as he can appreciate, that somehow attracts 
us even by force of commonplace. 

Trollope claims another merit—not to the modern taste, “1 
have ever thought of myself,” he says, “asa preacher of sermons, 
and my pulpit as one which I could make both salutary and 
agreeable to my audience.” Young people, he thinks, receive a 
large part of their education from novels, and a good novelist 
should inculcate sound morality. Beatrix Esmond, for example, 
with her beauty and heartlessness, might seem to be a dangerous 
example to set before girls. But as she is so treated that every 
girl will pray to be unlike her, and every youth to avoid the wiles 
of which she was a mistress, a sermon is preached which no 
clergyman could rival. Let us hope so—though I must confess 
to a weakness both for Beatrix and Becky Sharp which may 
imply some injury to my morals. One point, at least, may be 
granted. “I do believe,” says Trollope,” that no girl has risen 
from the reading of my pages less modest than she was before, 
and that some may have learnt from them that modesty is a 
charm worth possessing.” The phrase reminds me of my 
favourite critic, who declared that there was not a word in 
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Dr. Watts’ sermons “which could calla blush to the cheek of 
modesty.” Trollope certainly deserves that rather negative praise. 
When a novelist courts popularity by appealing to a perverted 
taste for the morally repulsive, I consider him to be a blackguard 
—even though he may be an “artist” ; and, at the day of judg- 
ment, he will hardly, I suppose, be divided into two. 

Trollope’s moral purpose, however, led him into difficulty. 
The “ regions of absolute will,” he says, “ are foul and odious” ; 
but there is a “ border-land” where flowers are mixed with weeds 
and where the novelist is tempted to enter. The “ border-land,” 
one would rather say, is conterminous with the world ; and the 
novelist who will not speak of it will have to abandon any 
dealings with human nature. Trollope was confined within 
narrow limits. One of his novels was refuted by a religious 
periodical because it spoke of dancing without reprobation. A 
dignitary of the Church of England remonstrated with him 
because one of his heroines was tempted to leave her husband for 
alover. Trollope replied forcibly enough by asking him whether 
he ever denounced adultery from his pulpit. If so, why should 
not the same denunciation be uttered from the pulpit of the 
novelist ? The dignitary judiciously invited him to spend a week 
in the country and talk over the subject. The visit never came 
off, and, if that dignitary be now alive, we would like to know 
what he thinks of Trollope’s successors. In one novel Trollope 
ventured upon a bolder step, and described the career of a female 
outcast. The difficulty, however, imposed limitations. If a 
novelist is to be a preacher, he cannot simply overlook what he 
ought to denounce. Trollope was, in principle, a thorough 
“realist,” but he had to write in popular magazines and submit 
to their conventions. It may be a difficult question whether a 
“realistic” description of vice makes vice more disgusting or 
stimulates a morbid interest. Trollope, at any rate, was in the 
awkward position of a realist bound to ignore realities. He had 
to leave gaps in his pictures of life which have, perhaps, been 
filled up by his successors. 

We can see plainly enough what we must renounce in order 
to enjoy Trollope. We must cease to bother ourselves about art. 

We must not ask for exquisite polish of style. We must be 
content with good homespun phrases which give up all their 
meaning on the first reading. We must not desire brilliant 
epigrams suggesting familiarity with zsthetic doctrines or theories 
of the universe. A brilliant modern novelist is not only clever, 
but writes for clever readers. He expects us to understand 
oblique references to esoteric theories, and to grasp a situation 
from a delicate hint. We are not to be bothered with matter-of- 
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fact details, but to have facts sufficiently adumbrated to enable 
us to accept the zsthetic impression. Trollope writes like a 
thorough man of business or a lawyer stating a case. We must 
know exactly the birth, parentage, and circumstances of all the 
people concerned, and have a precise statement of what after- 
wards happens to everybody mentioned in the course of the 
story. We must not care for artistic unity. Trollope admits 
that he could never construct an intricate plot to be gradually 
unravelled. That, in fact, takes time and thought. He got hold 
of some leading incident, set his characters to work, and followed 
out any series of events which happened to be involved. In one 
of his stories, if I remember rightly, the love affairs of four 
different couples get mixed up, and each of them has to be 
followed out to a conclusion. He simply looks on, and only 
takes care to make his report consistent and intelligible. To 
accept such writing in the corresponding spirit implies, no doubt, 
the confession that you are a bit of a Philistine, and can put up 
with the plainest of bread and butter, and dispense with all the 
finer literary essences. I think, however, that at times one’s 
state is the more gracious for accepting the position. There is 
something so friendly and simple and shrewd about one’s 
temporary guide that one is the better for taking a stroll with 
him and listening to gossiping family stories, even though 
they be rather rambling and never scandalous. One difficulty is 
suggested, indeed, by Trollope’s sacrifice of all other aims to the 
duty of fidelity. We begin to ask whether it can be worth while 
to read a novel which is a mere reflection of the commonplace. 
Would it not be better to read genuine biographies and narratives 
of real events? One answer might be suggested by Walpole’s 
famous remark about history which, as he said, must be false. 
When we read the lives of people we have known and observe 
the singular transformations which take place, we are sometimes 
tempted to think that biography is an organised attempt to mis- 
represent the past. Trollope is at least conscientiously labouring 
to avoid that error with a zeal which few Boswells can rival. 
His fiction is in that respect even truer than history. Hawthorn 
said at an early period that Trollope’s novels precisely suited his 
taste. They are “solid, substantial, written on the strength of 
beef and through the inspiration of ale, and just as real as if 
some giant had hewn a great lump out of the earth and put it 
under a glass case, with all its inhabitants going about their daily 
business, and not suspecting that they were being made a show 
of.” Trollope was delighted, as he well might be, with such 
praise from so different a writer, and declares that this passage 
defined the aim of his novels “ with wonderful accuracy.” They 
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represent, that is, the average English society of the time more 
faithfully even than memoirs of real persons, because there is no 
motive for colouring the motives of an imaginary person. 

Is this really the case? Will our descendants get an accurate 
conception of England in the middle of the nineteenth century ? 
Or if some “medium” could call us up for cross-examination, 
should we have to warn posterity not to trust too implicitly to 
the portraiture. Trollope’s best achievement, I take it, was the 
series of Barsetshire novels. They certainly passed at the time 
for a marvel of fidelity. Trollope tells us that he was often asked 
when he had lived in a cathedral close and become intimate with 
archdeacons; and had been able to answer that he had never 
lived in a close and had never spoken to an archdeacon. He 
had evolved the character, he declares, “out of his moral con- 
sciousness,” and is pleasantly complacent over his creation. 
Though one would not like to disparage the merits of the per- 
formance, the wonder seems to be pretty simple. Trollope had 
been to Harrow and Winchester, and the headmaster of one had 
become a dean, and the headmaster of the other a bishop. He 
afterwards spent two years riding through English country, and a 
visit, during this period, to Salisbury close, had suggested the 
first Barchester novel. It is not wonderful that, after such 
experience, he should have been equal to the costume of arch- 
deacons; and, apart from their costumes, archdeacons are not 
essentially different, I fancy, from bishops or headmasters, or 
from the average adult male of the upper classes. Archdeacon 
Grantly is certainly an excellent and life-like person ; an honour- 
able, narrow-minded English gentleman with just the necessary 
tinge of ecclesiastical dignity. Still, if our hypothetical 
descendants asked us, Were English archdeacons like that ? we 
should be a little puzzled. If Miss Yonge could be called asa 
witness to character, she would certainly demonstrate. Arch- 
deacons, she would say, in her time, high-church archdeacons 
at least, were generally saints. They could be spiritual guides ; 
they had listened to Newman or been misled by Essays and 
Reviews; but had, at least, been interested in the religious 
movements of the day. Trollope’s archdeacon is as indifferent 
to all such matters as were the much-reviled dignitaries of an 
older generation. He is supposed to do his official duties, and 
he carefully says, “Good Heavens!” where a layman would use 
another phrase ; but he never gives the slightest indication of 
having any religious views whatever beyond a dislike to dissenters. 
He has a landed estate, and is as zealous as any squire to keep 
up the breed of foxes, and he threatens to disinherit his son for 
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making an unworldly marriage as if he were the great Barchester 
magnate—the Duke of Omnium himself. 

I do not presume to inquire how far such a man represents 
the prevalent type more accurately than the more ethereal divine 
of pious lady novelists. The Trollope theory of the archdeacons 
might be held to confirm Matthew Arnold’s description of the 
Church as an “appendage of the barbarian” ; and the philo- 
sophical historian might infer that in the nineteenth century the 
normal country farmer was a very slightly modified squire. 
Perhaps Trollope’s view may be 2 useful corrective to the study 
of the ordinary lives in whic: the saintliness of respectable 
clergymen tends to be a little over-emphasised ; still, it omits or 
attenuates one element—the religious, namely—which must have 
had some importance in the character of contemporary divines 
And what can we say for the young women who charmed his 
readers so thoroughly? Vulgar satire in those days was denouncing. 
the “ girl of the period”—the young lady who was chafing against 
established conventions of all kinds. The young women of 
Barchester seem to have been entirely innocent of such 
extravagance. Trollope’s heroines are as domestic as Clarissa 
Harlowe. They haven’t a thought beyond housekeeping or 
making a respectable marriage. We could hardly expect such 
delineations of the fair feminine qualities as could be given by 
feminine novelists alone. We could not ask him for a Jane Eyre 
or still less for a Maggie Tulliver. But were the average girls of 
forty years back made of such very solid flesh and blood with so 
small an allowance of the romantic? His are so good-natured, 
sensible, and commonplace that he has the greatest difficulty in 
preventing them from at once marrying their lovers. He has to 
make them excessively punctilious on some point of their little 
code of propriety. One is loved by a lord, whose mother objects 
to a mésalliance ; another is of doubtful legitimacy, and a third is 
the daughter of an excellent man whose character is for a 
moment underacloud. They have to hold out till their lovers 
and their lovers’ families have got over such scruples, or the 
cause has been removed. The most popular of all was Miss Lily 
Dale, whom Trollope himself unkindly describes as “ somewhat 
of a French prig.” She will not marry the man whom she loves 
because she has been cruelly jilted by a thorough snob, and 
makes it a point of honour not to accept consolation or admit 
that she can love twice. Readers, it seems, fell in love with her, 
and used to write to Trollope entreating him to reconcile her to 
making her lover happy. Posterity, I think, will make a mistake 
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must admit though with a certain wonder that the type com- 
mended itself to a sturdy, sensible Briton of the period, as the 
very ideal of Womanhood, and delighted a large circle of readers. 

The prosaic person, it must remember, has a faculty for ignor- 
ing all the elements of life and character which are not prosaic, 
and if Trollope’s picture is accurate it is not exhaustive. The 
weakness thus indicated is significant. Trollope made it a first 
principle to keep rigorously to the realities of life. He inferred 
that nothing strange or improbable should ever be admitted. 
That is not the way to be life-like. Life, as we all find out, is full 
of the strange and improbable. Every character has its idiosyn- 
crasies: its points of divergence from the ordinary. If the 
average man whose qualities are just at the mean between the 
extremes, who is half-way between genius and idiot, villain and 
saint, must be allowed to exist, it may be doubted whether he is 
not, on the whole, more exceptional than the so-called exceptions. 
Trollope inclines to make everybody an average specimen, and 
in his desire to avoid exaggeration inevitably exaggerates the 
commonplaceness of life. He is afraid of admitting any one into 
his world who will startle us by exhibiting any strength of 
character. His lovers, for example, have to win the heroine by 
showing superiority to the worldly scruples of their relations. 
The archdeacon’s son proposes to marry a beautiful and 
specially-virtuous and clever girl, although her father had been 
accused of stealing. He endangers his prospects of inheriting 
an estate, but he had, in any case, enough to live upon. Surely 
some men would be up to such heroism, even though the girl 
herself hesitates to accept the sacrifice. But, to make things 
probable, we are carefully told that the hero has great difficulty 
in rising to the occasion ; he has to be screwed up to the effort 
by the advice of a sensible lady; and even her encouragement 
would scarcely carry the point, had not the accusation been dis- 
proved. In this, and other cases, the heroes have all the vigour 
taken out of them, that they may not shock us by diverging 
from the most commonplace standard. When a hero does 
something energetic, gives a thrashing, for example, to the 
man who has jilted a girl, we are carefully informed that he does it 
in a blundering and unsatisfactory way. 

By the excision of all that is energetic, or eccentric, or impulsive, 
or romantic, you do not really become more lifelike; you only 
limit yourself to the common and uninteresting. That mis- 
conception inspires Trollope’s work and accounts, I suspect, for 
the decline of our interest. An artist who systematically excludes 
all lurid colours or strong lights, shows a dingy, whitey-brown 
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universe, and is not more true to nature. Barsetshire surely had 
its heroes and its villains, its tragedy and its farce, as well as its 
archdeacons and young ladies bound hand and foot by the 
narrowest rules of contemporary propriety. Yet, after all, 
Trollope’s desire to be faithful had its good result in spite of this 
misconception. There are, in the first place, a good many 
commonplace people in the world ; and, moreover, there were 
certain types into which he could throw himself with real 
vigour. He can appreciate energy when it does not take a strain 
of too obvious romance. His best novel, he thinks, and his 
readers must agree with him, was the Last Chronicle of Barset. 
The poor parson, Mr. Crawley, is at once the most lifelike and 
(in his sense) the most improbable of his characters. He is the 
embodiment of Trollope’s own “ doggedness.” One fancies that 
Trollope’s memory of his sufferings under the “three hundred 
tyrants” of his school-days, and of his father’s flounderings in 
money matters, entered into his sympathy with his hero. Any- 
how, the man with his strange wrong-headed conscientiousness, 
his honourable independence, blended with bitter resentment 
against the more successful ; his strong domestic affections, which 
yet make him a despot in his family, is a real triumph of which 
more ambitious novelists might be proud. Such men, he might have 
observed, though exceptional, are far more real than the average 
persons with whom he is generally content. Another triumph, 
of which he speaks with justifiable complacency, is the famous 
Mrs. Proudie. He knew, he declares, “all the little shades of 
her character.” She was bigoted, bullying and vulgar, but really 
conscientious, no hypocrite, and at last dies in bitter regret for 
the consequences of her misrule. He killed her because he heard 
two clergymen in the Atheneum complaining of her too frequent 
reappearances. But he thoroughly enjoyed her, and continued, 
as he declares, to “live much in company with her ghost.” I 
should guess, though I cannot speak from a wide personal 
observation of the class, that no British bishop was ever so 
thoroughly henpecked as Dr. Proudie. The case was at any rate 
exceptional, and yet, or therefore, is thoroughly lifelike. Mrs. 
Proudie, that is, is one genuine type, albeit a very rare one, of 
the Englishwoman of the period, and Trollope draws her 
vigorously, because her qualities are only an excessive develop- 
ment of very commonplace failings. In such cases Trollope can 
deal with his characters vigorously and freely, and we do not feel 
that their vitality has been lowered from a mistaken desire to 
avoid a strain upon our powers of belief. He can really under- 
stand people on a certain plane of intelligence ; pompous officials 
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at public offices, and dull members of Parliament, and here and 
there such disreputable persons as he ventures to sketch, as, for 
example, the shrewd contractor in Dr. Thorne, who is ruined by 
his love of gin, are solid and undeniable realities. We see the 
world as it was, only in a dark mirror which is incapable of 
reflecting the fairer shades of thought and custom. 

Hawthorne’s appreciation of Trollope’s strain was perhaps due 
in part to his conviction that John Bull was a huge mass of solid 
flesh incapable of entering the more ethereal regions of subtle 
fancy of which he was himself a native. Trollope was to him a 
John Bull convicting himself out of his own mouth, and yet a 
good fellow in his place. When our posterity sits in judgment, 
it will discover, I hope, that the conventional John Bull is only an 
embodiment of one set of the national qualities, and by no means 
an exhaustive portrait of the original. But taking Trollope to 
represent the point of view from which there is a certain truth- 
fulness in the picture—and no novelist can really do more than give 
one set of impressions—posterity may after all consider his novels 
as a very instructive document. Perhaps, though it would be idle 
to prophesy confidently, one remark will be suggested. The 
middle of the nineteenth century—our descendants may possibly 
say—was really a time in which a great intellectual, political, and 
social revolution was beginning to make itself perceptible. The 
vast changes now (that is, in the twenty-first century) so familiar 
to everybody could then have been foretold by any intelligent 
observer. And yet in this ancient novelist we see the society of 
the time, the squires and parsons and officials, and the women 
whom they courted, entirely unconscious of any approaching con- 
vulsions ; imagining that their little social arrangements were to 
endure for ever ; that their social conventions were the only ones 
conceivable; and, on the whole, numbers occupied in carrying 
on business in a humdrum way and sweetening life by flirtation 
with healthy and pretty young women without two ideas in their 
heads. Then they will look back to the early days of Queen Vic- 
toria as a delightful time, when it was possible to take things 
quietly, and a good, sound, sensible optimism was the prevalent 
state of mind. How far the estimate would be true is another 
question; but Trollope, as representing such an epoch, will 
supply a soothing if rather mild stimulant for the imagination, 
and it will be admitted that if he was not among the highest intel- 
lects of his benighted time, he was as sturdy, wholesome, and 
kindly a human being as could be desired. 


LESLIE STEPHEN. 
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WASHINGTON, August 13, 1901. 


THE strike of the men working in some of the mills of the United 
States Steel Corporation, popularly known as the Billion Dollar 
Steel Trust, threatens at the time of writing to assume serious 
aspects, throw several thousand men—variously estimated from 
75,000 to 150,0o00o—out of work, cause them a loss of millions of 
dollars in wages, demoralise the iron and steel trades, and if 
prolonged, will mean a general dislocation of business. 

Divested of details, it is a fight between the Amalgamated 
Association, the great union of iron and steel workers, and the 
masters, over the unionising of all the mills operated by the Trust. 
It is not a question of wages or hours. The men working in 
these mills are the highest paid working men in the country, 
perhaps in the world; they are not dissatisfied with their wage- 
scale or the number of hours constituting a day’s work, but the 
leaders of the Amalgamated Association want all the mills 
operated by union labour and not, as now, by men, some of 
whom are not members of the association. To this the masters 
objected. They placed no obstacle in the way of men joining 
the association if they wanted to, they made no difference in wages 
between union or non-union men, but they refused to compel 
men to join the union or discharge them unless they are members 
of the union. 

This was the stand taken by the trust managers, and after 
several fruitless conferences the Amalgamated Association leaders 
ordered a strike. To try and gain public sympathy they issued a 
statement of their grievances and their reasons for the strike. 
The strike, they claimed, was in support of a principle. They 
foresaw the time when the trust, controlling practically the 
entire iron and steel output of the country, would have its mills 
filled with non-union labour, and when that time came, as the 
men would not have an organisation, it would be possible for the 
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trust to reduce wages and force the men to work for such wages 
as it might choose to pay. it was to prevent this, to save the 
men from oppression and injustice, that the men went on strike. 

The Trust, through its mouthpiece, creator, and manager, 
J. Pierpont Morgan, spoke without the waste of words. It would 
listen to no compromise. It would permit no interference with 
its business. The men had gone on strike, and they could remain 
on strike until they were willing to surrender. But the Trust 
would surrender nothing. 

The public up to the present time has refused to get excited, 
principally, | imagine, because the public is too busily employed 
in making money and looking after its own affairs to care about 
anything that does not directly affect its individual pocket-book 
or comfort. Thousands of men might be idle, hundreds of 
thousands of dollars might be lost in wages, structural iron and 
steel might become scarce, and the price of tin cans might 
advance, but all these things only very remotely affect the general 
public, the shopkeeper in Illinois, or the farmer in Iowa. The 
papers are giving the strike considerable space; but then this is 
the dull season, and politically it is an “off” year; and with the 
exception of the trial races between the Columbia and Constitution, 
a sensational murder trial, the failure of the corn crop, and a 
few other minor trifles, there is nothing with which to fill the 
papers. The strike is really a godsend to modern journalism, 
which delights in pictures and headlines and a chance to call 
names. 

The reason why the public has thus far taken only a very 
languid interest in the strike is, I believe, because it is recognised 
that this is a prosperity and not a hunger strike. When men 
refuse to work because it is their only protest against their 
acceptance of wages which are virtual starvation, they are ina 
different mood to men on strike who have been earning their 
pound and over a day and who prefer to be idle rather than 
work because a question of “principle” is involved. There is no 
bitterness—at first ; there is no dread of the future—at the outset. 
When the manufacturer has his entire output sold months in 
advance of manufacture the striker knows that he can return to 
work whenever he wants to, and when he also knows that skilled 
labour in his trade is scarce he is not unduly apprehensive. He 
can afford to regard the outcome of the strike with indifference. 
He may lose his wages for a few weeks, but that he cares little 
about. Work has been so plentiful and wages so high during the 
last few years that most of the men have saved money, and those 
men who have no money of their own can fall back on the 
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unions, which have full treasuries. So the usual accessories of a 
great strike in America are wanting. There has been no disorder, 
no rioting, no arson, no bloodshed. The sheriff has not had to 
swear in special deputies, the governor has not ordered out the 
State militia. Everything thus far has been done decently and in 
order. 

Whether the strike will be over before this is read or in full 
swing no one can tell. This is the first strike of magnitude we 
have had since the tide of prosperity turned in 1896. Is the tide 
now about to ebb? has been asked more than once during the 
past few days. 

Usually the working man has little compunction about 
killing the goose that lays silver dollars for his benefit; but 
until now he has either become very sensible or else absolutely 
indifferent. My own opinion is that he has been indifferent. 
He has shut his eyes to the trusts, to the growing power 
of the combination of capital, to the fact that the manufacturers, 
by having crushed out competition, will be, whenever the 
necessity arises, in a position to dictate to labour instead of 
having labour dictate to them. A few years ago a strike might 
have been successful because the strikers could be supported from 
the contributions of men working in other mills, now that is 
impossible because, broadly speaking, it is in the power of one 
group of capitalists to throw all the steel- and iron-workers in the 
country out of employment should such drastic measures be 
necessary to crush a strike. Then when such a thing happens, 
when men strike because they are hungry and fear that they may 
become still hungrier—and inevitably the return swing of the 
pendulum must some time in the future bring about just such a 
state of affairs—then, and not before, the American working man 
will open his eyes to the Trust. 

Either the workmen are utterly crazed as the result of agitation 
or else they are showing more courage in fighting in support of a 
principle than they have ever before shown. Which it is, I am 
unable to say. Never were the men better off than they are 
to-day and never was the future apparently brighter. How well 
off they are is shown by a newspaper correspondent, a man who 
writes in a judicious and temperate vein. In a despatch from 
Pittsburg last Saturday he said : 


The workmen were never better satisfied. They see before them years 
and years of plenty of work. They know this by the contracts. They are 
happy and content, and were never treated so well in their lives. Their employers 
have recently been making special efforts in the improvement of their public 
schools, in the perfecting of the manual training schools for boys and girls, 
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and the establishment of higher educational advantages, and, all in all, their 
condition is better than they could expect. Their children are going out in 
the world and doing well. Their homes are as comfortable as those of 
middle-class merchants. This refers, of course, to the high-class skilled 
workmen who are asked to go on strike. The logic of the situation is against 
going out, and the actual facts seem to support the logic. 


One is almost tempted to believe that the men are able to see 
the danger to which the general public is blind—that they know 
that unless they resist the Trust now they will be crushed out of 
existence. 

It is not the first time the men have fought the masters in support 
of the unions. In 1892 there was a strike at the Homestead 
mills of the Carnegie plant which caused a thrill to run through 
the civilised world. It was a strike partly to obtain higher wages 
and partly for the recognition of the union. An attempt was 
made by Mr. Carnegie to reopen the mills with non-union labour, 
and armed guards were brought to the mills to protect the new 
men. The guards were fired upon by the strikers and more than 
two score were killed. Anarchy reigned. It was not until the 
entire militia force of the State of Pennsylvania was mobilised 
and martial law proclaimed that order was restored. The great 
Pullman strike of a few years ago and the strike on the Gould 
system, also involved the right of unionism, and both were 
attended by the most violent scenes. The present strike differs 
from the others only in its magnitude. Just as everything is done on 
a larger scale now than it used to be a few years ago, so to-day a 
strike involves more men and greater combinations of capital. 
On one side we have £300,000,000 of capital, on the other may be a 
million or more men. The latest reports are that the Federation 
of Labour, an organisation of working men said to embrace from 
1,500,000, to 2,000,000 men, is to lend its moral and financial 
support to the Amalgamated Association. 

The apparent determination of the Trust to make the test once 
and for all between the right of employers to manage their pro- 
perties in their own way and without the dictation of their men, 
is shown in the first strategic move of the campaign. When it 
became evident that there could be no compromise and that it 
must be a fight to the end, the Trust ordered a mill in McKeesport, 

Pennsylvania, to be dismantled and moved to Ohio. This mill 
is one of the oldest in the country ; it gives employment to more 
than a thousand men, and is worth a million pounds. The 
removal of this large concern from McKeesport is a great 
blow to the prosperity of the town ; but the Trust was forced to 
this drastic move, it is reported, because the authorities of the 
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place from the mayor down had shown too much sympathy with 
the men and were plainly antagonistic to the Trust. The removal 
means, of course, that when the mill is re-established it will open 
with non-union working men, so that a thousand or more union 
men must either leave the union or else see their places taken by 
men who are not in sympathy with the Amalgamated Association. 


Interesting as showing the methods of the Trust is the following 
despatch which I clip from a daily newspaper. It was published ~ 
broadcast by nearly every paper in the country, and is apparently 
truthful, as I have seen no denial of its accuracy : 


Cincinnati, July 29.—The way in which the tin trust keeps up prices is 
shown by the experience of a Cincinnati tinware manufacturer. He took 
recently an order for a large shipment at a price below that fixed by the trust 
schedule, and a few days later a representative of the trust called on him. 

“ You took an order at such and such a price, did you not?” he asked. 

“Ves,” 


“ Didn’t you know better than to do that ?” 
“ No.” 


“Well, don’t you do it again.” 

The manufacturer admitted to a friend he would not “do it again,” as the 
trust controls the supply of block tin, and could put him out of business by 
cutting off his supply. 


The way in which the concentration of capital is going on, and 
the great financial interests are brought into harmony, is strikingly 
shown in the composition of the New Northern Pacific Directory, 
whose membership includes men connected with forty-six great 
financial, life insurance, and industrial trusts, and forty-three 
tailways. These financial institutions and life insurance com- 
panies have gross assets amounting to about {£200,000,000, the 
industrial corporations have a capitalisation of about £360,000,000, 
and the railways a stock capital and funded indebtedness, repre- 
sented by bonds, debentures, and other forms of securities, of 
£1,200,000,000, figures so stupendous that the ordinary man is 
unable to grasp their significance, and only the new-century 
financier, who tosses up and down millions with the same ease 
that his grandfather played with hundreds, and to whom a billion 
dollar corporation is no longer extraordinary, is fully able to 
comprehend what these groups of figures really mean. But 
there is one thing that the public can readily see, and that is that 
it is in the power of a few men—I have heard it estimated that 
123 are the real, active, controlling heads of all the great corpora- 
tions in this country—to make or break as it may best suit their 
purpose. If for any purpose they want to produce a panic and 
destroy values, they can do it overnight by the issue of a few 
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orders. If at any time the Morgan-Rockefeller banks should 
call their loans, there would be a smash on the Stock Exchange 
such as the world has never seen; if the allied railroads should 
advance the freight rates on grain, or for a whim refuse to supply 
freight cars, the American farmer would be ruined and the world 
would be in danger of starvation. It may be said that all this is 
fanciful, and that the billionaires (the millionaire in America is so 
common as to be hardly worthy of attention) and the trust 
magnates are too sensible to do anything to ruin their own 
investments. Possibly; and yet it is not safe to rely too much on 
this comforting assurance, nor is it a good thing to have to 
admit that practically the commercial interests of the country are 
in the keeping of a few men who are only restrained by motives 
of purely selfish policy. Men with money have been known to 
make more money when the prices went down than when prices 
went up. It was not long ago that I was discussing the future 
with a man who is closely identified with this inner group of 
financiers, and I remarked that, in my opinion, the time was 
coming when the air would be let out of the balloon and there 
would have to be a general readjustment of values. His answer 
was cynical and characteristic : “We are buying stocks now, we 
shall be selling them then, and you can make just as much 
money one way as the other,” was the only reply he cared to make. 

A significant thing, and perhaps indicating that the commer- 
cial magnates fear the time may come when their relations will 
not be so harmonious as they now are, is the acquisition by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company of steel mills, which makes it 
independent of the Trust. The Pennsylvania is the leading rail- 
way system of this country and one of the most important, in 
mileage, number of passengers, and freight carried, and revenue, 
in the world; and it has always been noted for adopting any 
improvement which would conduce to the safety and comfort of 
its patrons, with the result that it is really the criterion by which 
all other railroads in the United States are measured. That the 
railroad will now manufacture its own rails instead of buying 
them as formerly is another illustration of the increasing tendency 
of great organisations to be complete within themselves. By 
ewning its own mills the company can sell to itself at a profit 
and relay its track cheaper than any of its competitors. 


On the third day of July 1898, Admiral Cervera, who had 
sought refuge in the harbour of Santiago, Cuba, and who, after 
gaining that haven of refuge had been blockaded by Rear- 
Admiral Sampson’s fleet, attempted to escape. 
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At the outbreak of the war, Schley was the commodore (the 
grade has since been abolished, but at that time it was a legal 
rank intermediate between captain and rear-admiral) and 
Sampson was flag captain of the squadron which it was known 
would take the offensive ‘immediately war was declared against 
Spain. The admiral in command of this squadron was invalided 
home a few weeks before the beginning of hostilities, and 
Sampson was placed in command with the brevet title of Acting 
Rear-Admiral, a promotion which greatly angered his seniors. 
Schley had applied for a squadron command and later was given 
command of “The Flying Squadron,” a small squadron of fast 
ships which for some time after the declaration of war was kept 
in southern home waters. When Schley was ordered to take 
command of the squadron it was explained to him that, despite 
his actual seniority, if circumstances brought the two squadrons 
together, Sampson, by virtue of his brevet, would remain the 
commander-in-chief and Schley would be second in command. 
In this arrangement, or rather order, Schley acquiesced. His 
friends did not. They regarded it as tantamount to a declaration 
from the Navy Department that while Schley was fit to command 
a squadron under Sampson’s supervision he was not competent 
enough to be entrusted with the supreme command, They 
resented this. 

While Sampson held the northern coast of Cuba ready to 
intercept Cervera, Schley was despatched to the southern coast 
to discover if Cervera had made for that end of the island. The 
Washington authorities had reason to believe that Cervera was in 
Cienfuegos, and despatched an order for Schley to ascertain that 
fact and report without delay. It was only after Schley had been 
three days in front of the harbour that he was able to inform the 
Navy Department that the Spanish fleet was not there. He was 
then directed to proceed to Santiago. His orders were impera- 
tive. He must make every endeavour to locate Cervera, and if 
he found him in Santiago he must maintain the blockade at all 
hazards ; at the same time he must not risk the loss of his ships. 
Although Cervera was by this time safely inside Santiago harbour 
Schley was unable to establish that fact, and despite the urgent 
and imperative orders of the department to maintain his station 
he executed a retrograde movement to Key West. Later he 
returned to Santiago. 

Cervera having caged himself in a trap, and Cervera being 
the quarry the Americans were hunting, it was natural that chief 
huntsman Sampson should come flying down with all his war 
dogs. And so the very thing the Navy Department had antici- 
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pated had come to pass. Schley and Sampson were together, 
and Sampson, the junior, hoisted the broad blue pennant with 
two white stars to proclaim that he was in command, while 
Schley, the senior, ran up the red to show that he acknowledged 
the presence of a superior. But mark the perversity of fate. 
No one had anticipated that Cervera would invite almost certain 
destruction by attempting to escape in broad daylight. He 
might do it at night, he might when there was no moon make a 
dash with his torpedo boats, but to run the gauntlet in the face 
of the streaming sun, was an idea so preposterous, so thoroughly 
opposed to all naval theory, that it was deemed absurd. So it 
happened that on this third day of July Sampson steamed away 
eight miles to the east to hold a council of war with General 
Shafter, who commanded the American army of invasion. It 
was proposed that while Shafter attacked Santiago from the land 
Sampson was to force the harbour and bombard the city. 

Cervera is the one figure on the Spanish side who com- 
mands respect. He was a skilful naval officer and a gallant 
gentleman. He was the one man in all Spain who realised the odds 
against him, the one man who tried to infuse some of his spirit 
into the corrupt bureaucrats who had destroyed the efficiency of 
the Spanish navy. He knew the folly of the enterprise com- 
mitted to him, but his protests were overruled. He arrived in 
Santiago with his bunkers and magazines practically empty, his 
crews undisciplined, his ships in bad condition. Santiago wasa 
trap no less than a haven. He knew the folly of attempting to 
break the blockade and pointed out the dangers which that 
course made certain. But his orders were peremptory. He 
was commanded to leave the harbour, and although he knew 
that he was probably going to his death, he went, as became a 
brave man. What followed is history. The American fleet 
destroyed the fleet of Spain as completely as Admiral Dewey 
two months before had broken the power of Spain in Asiatic 
waters, and Admiral Cervera, his ships sinking or burning, their 
decks running with blood, and their crews killed and dying, 
surrendered his sword. 

Fate, which had made Schley accept second place, now placed 
him in command. Sampson, eight miles to the east, heard the 
roar of big guns and knew what they betokened. So, fast as 
steam could take him, he drove the New York to the fray ; ‘but 
when he came within striking distance there was nothing left for 
him to strike. The battered hulks, the heaps of the dead, the 
screams of the dying, and the sullen hiss of escaping steam, were 
witness to the skill of the American gunner. 
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Sampson, in a somewhat flamboyant dispatch, wired the Navy 
Department of his victory, but said never a word in praise of 
Schley. The war ended, and the public began to discuss the 
question of rewards. Dewey, for having destroyed Montijo’s 
fleet, had been made admiral; what was to be Sampson’s 
guerdon? It was suggested that he should be made vice-admiral, 
whereupon the friends of Schley asked equal rank for him. And 
then, whence no one knew, came a whisper, which became 
louder, and finally took words. Reward! his reward should be 
a court-martial! He should consider himself fortunate that he 
was not ordered to face a file of marines with loaded rifles, 

His friends were furious ; the victory was his. Sampson was 
eight miles away, and yet Sampson was proclaimed the victor, 
while Schley was thanked with abuse and calumny. And out of 
all this crimination and recrimination grew these definite charges: 
That Schley had shown great negligence in wasting three days in 
front of Cienfuegos ; that in executing the retrograde movement 
from Santiago he had been guilty of disobedience of orders; that 
after returning, and before the arrival of Sampson, he permitted 
the Colon, which had run aground at the entrance of the harbour, 
to remain in plain sight without attempting to destroy her; that 
when finally he fired upon her it was at a distance of between 
7000 and gooo yards, which necessitated the elevation of his 
guns to such an angle that the gun-mounts were injured by the 
recoil; that ai night his vessels were withdrawn so far to sea that 
the blockade was ineffective. During the engagement it was 
necessary for the Brooklyn, Schley’s flagship, to make a tactical 
movement which has been the subject of the most harsh 
criticism. Had he swung to starboard, as did the other American 
ships, he would have made a smaller arc and brought himself 
400 yards nearer the fleeing Spanish ships ; by going to port the 
arc was greater, and the Brooklyn was 600 yards farther away 
from the enemy than when she altered her course. In making this 
evolution, according to the alleged statements of naval officers, 
she came uncomfortably close to ramming the battleship Texas; 
and when Schley’s attention was called to the danger he is said 
to have replied to his navigating officer: “ Damn the Texas; let 
her look out for herself.” 

All these charges were freely made in the newspapers and 
discussed in Congress, but Schley took no notice of them. For 
two years the controversy has waged most acrimoniously. To 
the partisans of Schley he is a martyr who, having fought the 
most brilliant naval engagement of modern times, is robbed of 
his laurels so that they may be gathered by a favourite of the 
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Navy Department. He has been called the American Dreyfus, 
and an attempt has been made to show that there is as much 
mystery and villainy behind the Schley persecution as there was 
behind the persecution of Captain Dreyfus, which is absurd. In 
fact, Schley may well ask to be saved from his friends. Their 
intemperance, stupidity, and malice have prejudiced Schley’s 
case in the eyes of a discriminating public. 

It was hoped that Schley would ask for a court of inquiry so 
that the matter might be judicially settled, but that he did not do, 
although the Navy Department broadly intimated that his request 
for an investigation would be immediately honoured. He 
explained his failure to locate Cervera in Cienfuegos by not 
having been given the code which enabled him to communicate 
with the insurgents on shore; he was forced to retire from San- 
tiago because his bunkers were empty and it was impossible to 
coal at sea (although the log-books do not confirm this statement, 
and the day the squadron headed for Key West the Texas coaled 
from a collier); and the long-range bombardment of the Colon 
was in obedience to the orders of the department not to risk the 
loss of a battleship. The tactical movement of the Brooklyn has 
never been satisfactorily explained. 

A few weeks ago the author of a text-book used at the naval 
academy in describing the Santiago battle acctised Schley of 
cowardice. The book having an official standing, Schley’s friends 
insisted that he must take cognisance of the charge, and Schley 
applied to the Navy Department for the appointment of a court 
of inquiry. This has been ordered, and the court, to be presided 
over by Admiral Dewey, will meet next month. The investiga- 


tion promises to be the most sensational in the history of the 
American navy. 


The reported interview with Lord Pauncefote in which he is 
alleged to have expressed the belief that the Senate at the coming 
session would ratify the Hay-Pauncefote Nicaragua Canal treaty 
is accepted with much satisfaction by the press, which proceeds 
on the assumption, assuming that Lord Pauncefote has been cor- 
rectly quoted, that the British Government realising the impossi- 
bility of inducing the Senate to accept the treaty in its original 
form, will now be satisfied to give its assent to the treaty as the 
Senate amended it after Lord Pauncefote and Mr. Hay had nego- 
tiated the convention. The papers take the view that Lord 
Pauncefote in giving utterance to his belief that a treaty would be 
ratified was breaking unwelcome news to the British public, as if 
the British public cared in the slightest or knew the first thing 
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about the Bulwer-Clayton treaty, or the agitation which has been 
going on in this country for the past twenty years to violate that 
agreement. It is quite clear to every one here that the only way 
by which the Senate can be induced to ratify the treaty is for 
Great Britain to surrender everything. If that is done, if England 
consents to the building of a canal which the United States may 
fortify at its pleasure, which it may close when it suits its purpose, 
which it may treat in every way as an American waterway, the 
treaty will be ratified, otherwise not. In other words, Great 
Britain must accept whatever the Senate may care to offer. Such 
a sane and temperate paper as the New York Times clearly recog- 
nises this when it says : 

Lord Pauncefote’s singularly frank statement concerning the new Nicara- 
guan Canal treaty now in process of negotiation between this country and 
Great Britain shows that it is now understood in London, as we long since 
came to understand here, that the United States Senate is not to be argued 
with or convinced—treaties must be shaped to meet its views or it will throw 
them out. 

So sure are the American papers that England will accept what- 
ever the Senate may be pleased to offer, that they are condescend- 
ingly polite in approving of the latest exhibition of British 
statesmanship. In closing the editorial from which I have already 
quoted the Times adds : 

If the new treaty shall prove to be what we have a right to infer from 
Lord Pauncefote’s statement that it is to be, we shall not only be rid of the 
obstacles that have stood in the way of the construction of a Nicaragua canal 
by American capital and under American control, but we shall have given to 
the world a new and significant assurance that the friendship between Great 
Britain and the United States is too firm and cordial to be disturbed even by 
really serious conflicts of interest and policy. 

And the Baltimore Sun with equal suavity says : 

If Great Britain is prepared to make such concessions as will render it 
unnecessary for the United States to denounce the Bulwer-Clayton Treaty 
the men who conduct England’s foreign affairs are to be congratulated upon 
their sagacity and common sense. 

When a man has made a very good bargain he can afford to be 
polite. 


The abuse of the writ of injunction by courts in this country 
has long been a subject of criticism by thoughtful persons, but it 
has remained for a judge in Connecticut to afford the most 
flagrant example of the perversion to which the process has been 
applied. A foundry company obtained an injunction against 200 
of its striking working men. These men were specifically enjoined 
by name from “ picketing, boycotting, threatening, or in any way 
molesting any one now in the employ of the company, or who may 
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hereafter be employed.” And to make effective the mandate of 
the court, the property of the strikers, consisting of their houses, 
was attached, so that in case of a violation of the injunction it 
could be confiscated to satisfy damages. This is perhaps the most 
extraordinary misuse of power we have witnessed in this country, 
and yet it has attracted only passing attention. A protest against 
“ government by injunction ” was one of the planks of the Bryan 
platform of 1896, but the restrajning influence in the Debs case was 
mild compared with the wine order of the Connecticut court. 


When Congress meets next winter it will have to make further 
provision for the enlargement of the navy, and plans are now 
being prepared by the naval experts for submission to Congress. 
One of the questions occupying the attention of the Board of 
Construction is the abolition of the conning tower, which is looked 
upon by progressive naval men as useless in time of action, and 
simply adding dead weight toa ship. Official reports show that 
with a single exception no officer either at Manila or Santiago 
sought the protection of the conning tower, but fought his ship 
from the open bridge. The only officer to avail himself of the 
armoured citadel was Captain Evans of the Jowa at Santiago. 
But the other officers, found that it hampered them to be shut 
up in the tower, and that to fight their ships successfully they had 
to take to the bridge. 

Another question occupying the attention of naval officers is 
the abolition of the course of seamanship on sailing vessels at the 
naval academy. This is looked upon as merely a waste of time, 
as the cadet after leaving the academy is seldom or never required 
to handle sails, and the time he has spent in acquiring the know- 
ledge is of no practical use when he becomes an officer. There 
is an element in the navy still in favour of the sailing ship as a 
training school for men who are to do service on mastless and 
sailless battleships and cruisers, but the younger and more pro- 
gressive officers regard the sailing ship of as much value as a 
course in archery would be to men who are to handle the modern 
breech-loading rifle. 


A. MAURICE Low. 


THE CRAFT OF FIRE INSURANCE 


THE practice of fire insurance as a “craft” has hardly received 
that recognition which is really its due. While an actuary is 
admitted to be a professional man of profound, if mysterious, 
accomplishments, a fire manager, however distinguished and 
successful, scarcely ventures to claim a professional status at all. 
In the eyes of the public he is little more than a chief clerk. 
Yet, if special knowledge and that curious mixture of intelligence 
and experience which is called judgment go to qualify a man 
professionally, a successful fire manager could make good his 
claim to rank with the heads of any profession. 

Measured by sheer earning power—the capacity to turn 
brains into gold—the first-rate fire manager leaves the doctors 
and lawyers far behind. He keeps only a small portion of 
his earnings for himself—though even so he does not do badly. 
His earnings, converted into dividends, descend in a comfort- 
able shower on numberless shareholders, who, if they have any 
grateful sense of favours to come, pray that his days may be long 
in the land. The principles of fire insurance are simple enough ; 
it is the practice which is difficult. And in fire insurance, as in 
most other things, it is the man which counts. A good man 
cannot make a bad fire business pay, but a good man, given a 
free hand, will in quite a few years turn a losing business into a 
profitable one. Just as the good writer is he who knows what to 
omit, so the good fire manager is he who knows what business to 
refuse. At the bottom of his mind he probably knows why he 
acts in any particular case, but he will not be able to explain it 
to you. He isa man of action, not of explanation, It is left to 
the observer to divine and to render to the public both the 
principles on which the born fire manager plans his course and 
the way in which his judgment daily steers it. At the same time, 
it may be possible to interest the public in what is a little known, 
though ancient, “ craft.” 


The income of a fire insurance office is made up of a very 
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large number of small amounts, and the outgo, in respect of fire 
losses, consists of a comparatively small number of considerable 
sums. Premiums come in in shillings and go out in hundreds of 
pounds, Asa single loss must in most cases be the equivalent of 
a large number of premiums, it is clearly of greater importance 
to limit losses than to multiply premiums. That is the first great 
principle. No single loss must be allowed to bear more than a 
certain moderate proportion to income, or the whole of the 
earnings of a laborious year might be swept away in the con- 
flagration of a single day. The good fire manager therefore says, 
“T will not lose more than £10,000 in any one fire, and it will 
have to be a pretty big fire to make me lose that.” Thereupon 
he sets to work to “spread his risks.” If the owner of a building 
worth, say, £100,000 goes to a fire insurance company in order 
to insure it, a rate of premium is quoted, and with the payment 
of that premium the owner’s concern ends. But the fire manager 
does a great many things before his mind is free. In the first 
place, he has the building surveyed. This is necessary, both to 
determine the premium and to determine how much of the 
insurance, if any, the office will retain at its own risk. The sur- 
veyor reports how the building is constructed, for what purpose 
it is used, what fire-extingishing appliances are available, and 
how it stands with reference to streets and adjoining buildings. 
Then the fire manager refers to his books, or his plans, and 
ascertains whether his company has insured any of the adjacent 
property. For practical purposes, a “ block” of buildings, either 
touching one another or separated by narrow passages, is con- 
sidered as being only one building. If the company already 
stands to lose its “limit”—about £10,o0oo—on the “ block,” the 
fire manager divides up the new insurance and hands it over to 
other companies. This process is called “re-insurance,” and 
will be seen to be of the first importance. By means of it losses 
are always limited to a comparatively small amount, however big 
a fire may break out. Of course the first company is responsible 
to the person whose property is insured, but, by the custom of 
the business, the re-insuring companies agree to indemnify the 
first one and to follow it both as regards premiums and payment 
of losses. 

This system of limiting risks by blocks may seem easy to carry 
out, yet in practice it requires an enormous amount of organisa- 
tion and patient attention to detail, for which the fire manager is 
responsible. Some companies make use of large scale plans of 
town property, called Goad’s plans, and mark upon these the 
buildings which they have insured and the amounts which they 
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have at risk. There is, however, some difficulty, especially in 
London, in keeping these plans up to date. Street-widening 
operations will reduce dozens of these sheets to chaos, and until 
a revised edition is issued, the fire managers who use them are 
tearing their hair. The safest course is for a company to survey 
each proposed insurance itself and to depend upon the reports of 
its own surveyors. This may be expensive at first, but in the case 
of large risks it is incomparably cheaper in the long run. A good 
surveyor will contrive to get a bird's-eye view of a block, and will 
make his chief acquainted with the nature and proximity of all 
the surrounding property. The surveyor, in fact, makes a private 
plan of a block for his fire manager’s use, and this plan is, from 
the nature of the case, absolutely up to date. Existing insurances 
upon the same block are then quickly ascertained from the 
company’s books. I do not mean to say that every insurance on 
every private house is dealt with in so exhaustive a fashion, but 
every considerable risk is, or ought to be. Carelessness in the 
manager very quickly shows itself in what is known as the “loss 
ratio” of the company. 

It is particularly necessary just now that the public should 
understand the care with which the fire companies limit their 
risks, since municipalities are displaying a tendency to plunge 
into fire insurance business and to conduct it upon disastrously 
wrong principles. A few monthsago the London County Council 
adopted a scheme for insuring its own property and that of the 
local authorities in London without having recourse to the com- 
panies. Under this scheme the Council will, if Parliament 
grants it the necessary powers, set aside each year the premiums 
which are at present paid to fire insurance companies (less a 
rebate of 25 per cent.) and apply them to meet current expenses 
and losses by fire. The properties insured will in many cases be 
very large—town halls, industrial dwellings and asylums, worth 
from £50,000 to a quarter of a million sterling—and there will be 
no means of spreading the liability. Thus, instead of adopting 
the principle of the fire companies of never losing in one fire 
more than a moderate sum, the Council will stand to lose as 
much as a quarter of a million in one blaze. There is no doubt 
at all that such a scheme must end in disaster if it be permitted. 
It is opposed to the teachings of experience extending now over 
two hundred years. No fire insurance company would face such 
risks for a day unless it were able to re-insure nine-tenths of 
them with other companies. Large losses of municipal property 
by fire are by no means uncommon. The Birkenhead town hall 
was burnt seriously this summer by the fusing of electric lighting 
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wires, and a year or two ago public property worth £40,000 was 
destroyed in the borough of West Ham. 

Next in importance to the distribution of risks comes the fixing 
of the rates of premium which different kinds of property shall 
pay for insurance. No subject is less understood by the public 
than the manner in which these premiums are determined. 
People know that the great majority of the companies have agreed 
among themselves to charge a certain “ tariff,” but they little know 
the amount of anxious care and investigation which goes to the 
fixing of the tariff. While it must be admitted that a ring of 
companies bound bya “ tariff” gives an impression of arbitrary 
dealing, yet there is really nothing less arbitrary than the manner 
in which the companies proceed. All the offices want to charge 
as low premiums as possible in order to encourage business. If 
they can meet their losses and their expenses of management and 
have ro per cent. of their premiums left as a profit they are fully 
satisfied. Over and over again the cry of arbitrary dealing has 
been raised, and classes of property owners, whose premiums 
have been increased, have tried by means of new companies and 
mutual associations to get insurance at a lower rate. Over and 
over again failure has attended their efforts. Thenew companies 
have come humbly within the tariff fold and the mutual associa- 
tions have been dissolved. The reason will be plain enough when 
I have explained the system on which the tariff rates are 
determined. 

In the first place it should be understood that a large pro- 
portion of the business of every company is not regulated by 
a tariff at all. For instance, if an ordinary householder wishes 
to insure his house and furniture he will probably pay the same 
rate of premium to whichever company he goes, but the pre- 
mium will be a customary one not a tariff one. That is to say, 
the companies are not pledged to charge that particular rate and 
may vary it on due cause beingshown. On the other hand special 
risks such as corn mills, farming stock, timber yards, woollen 
warehouses, and so on are insured upon a tariff which has been 
mutually agreed upon by the companies which are represented on 
the Fire Offices Committee. A good fire manager will tell you 
that he makes a larger profit on non-tariff than on tariff business, 
and you will probably believe him when you have read of the 
manner in which the tariffs are fixed. 

Fire managers, more especially the most successful members of 
the profession, classify their business in an exhaustive fashion. 
They can tell at short notice what the revenue has been over a 
term of years from a particular class of insurance—say farm stock 
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—what the losses have been, and what the profit has been. They 
can tell if any class has been contributing more than its fair share 
either to the profits or to the losses. Whenever a class of business 
has been unprofitable for a year or two, fire managers talk over 
the circumstance with one another. If the unfavourable 
experience appears to be at all general a primd facie case is made 
out for inquiry by the Fire Offices Committee. This committee is 
an association of the principal officers of all the tariff 
companies presided over by a barrister who has no connec- 
tion with any company. Each company prepares a detailed 
return for some years past of its premium income and fire losses 
in respect of the class under investigation, and these returns are 
handed, in the strictest confidence, to the president, who, as I 
have said, does not belong to any company. The president 
tabulates the returns, and submits them to the full Committee, 
or in the first instance to a sub-Committee, for consideration and 
report. If it be found from a careful examination of the facts 
that a strong case has been made out for a revision of the tariff, 
a change is accordingly made, and the revised rates, when they 
have been accepted by all the members of the Fire Offices Com- 
mittee, come into operation. It will be observed that there is 
nothing arbitrary about the proceedings of the committee. In 
practice the fire offices are so reluctant to advance rates that 
they generally contrive, when it is necessary to advance the tariff 
on a particular class, to give relief in respect to some kindred 
class. For. instance, the rates of premium upon farm dead stock 
were advanced about a year ago, and, at the same time, the 
rates on live stock were correspondingly reduced. The process 
which I have described is constantly going on according as 
experience calls for its exercise. Tariffs are being revised and 
altered, and are being reduced quite as often as they are being 
raised. The public, which hears a great deal of the advances, 
hears very little of the reductions. 

In spite of the importance of rates of premium the skill of 
the fire manager is chiefly shown, not in the determination 
of premiums, but in limiting individual risks and classes of 
risks. Here is seen the immense importance of classification. 
A good manager will have all his insurances classified by trades, 
construction of buildings and cause of fires, counties and 
agencies. By means of a series of periodical returns he keeps 
the closest watch over the whole business which is under his 
charge. He can sort out profitable trades from unprofitable 
ones, and towns and counties of good reputation in the insurance 
sense from those which are ill supplied with fire extinguishing 
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appliances or with efficient brigades. He can quickly tell 
whether an agent exercises proper care in satisfying himself of 
the good faith and character of the persons whom he introduces. 
It must always be remembered that an insurance against fire is a 
personal contract, and not, strictly speaking, an insurance of 
property. It is a contract to indemnify the owner of certain 
goods as long as they remain in a certain place or under certain 
conditions. A fire policy does not follow goods which are 
removed, nor does it pass with change of ownership. It is 
essentially a personal contract, and in this respect differs 
altogether from a marine insurance. Seeing that incendiary fires 
are, unhappily, not uncommon, it is of great importance that the 
persons who approach or are introduced to a fire office should 
have a clean record. 

If the business of a fire office is classified on a sound system, 
and it was in practice possible for a manager to follow solely the 
guidance of his own wishes, the unprofitable classes of risks 
could be rapidly weeded out and only the best and most profit- 
able retained. But in practice a fire manager is hampered by a 
multitude of considerations. Most of his business comes in from 
agents, and he cannot sort it as severely as he could wish, with- 
out driving away his agents to companies who are less particular. 
He may not mind driving away an unprofitable agent, but most 
agents are like other human beings—they are neither all good 
nor all bad, they are streaky. For the sake of the good business 
which comes from an agency a manager will accept other classes 
which he knows to be dubious. All he can do is to encourage 
the better kind and to discourage the worse, and to do this with- 
out offending agents who are keen after their commission requires 
no ordinary equipment in diplomacy. He will not, of course, 
accept risks which are beyond a certain undetermined degree of 
doubtfulness, but between what he will gladly receive and what 
he will resolutely refuse, lies a large number of risks which may 
be all right and which also may not. Between these two fixed 
points is a large field for the exercise of a fire manager’s judg- 
ment, and he will be successful according to the quality of this 
judgment and of its exercise. 

The contract for an insurance against damage by fire is not 
a complicated one but it is not quite so simple as some people 
suppose. It does not at all follow that because a house is insured 
for a certain sum, this sum will be paid for losses by fire. In the 
first place the insurance company only undertakes to indemnify 
the owner against loss, and in the second place the liability of 
the company is, in the case chiefly of mercantile risks, limited by 
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the “conditions of average.” Let us first take the insurances 
which are not subject to “average.” If a building is burnt, or 
the contents are burnt or otherwise damaged, the company con- 
cerned sends out its surveyor to value the damage. If the 
amount of the real damage done amounts to less than the 
nominal amount of the policy the company is only liable for the 
damage. If, on the other hand, the damage is greater than the 
amount of the insurance the compay is only liable for the amount 
of the insurance. Inother words a company can never be called 
upon to pay more than the face value of an insurance policy and 
in very many cases pays less. No one is supposed to make a 
profit out of a fire. Some people do, but they are not supposed to. 
If a man insures his property for more than it is worth, that is 
his look out. He may pay a higher premium than is really 
necessary if he pleases, but the fact that he does so in no way 
increases the liability of the insurance company, which is to 
make good the damage actually done. 

Though they rarely exercise it, insurance companies reserve to 
themselves the right to reinstate property instead of paying for 
the damage in cash. They may also be called upon, by the 
interested parties, to reinstate property as far as the sum insured 
will run to. Suppose that a house is insured for {900 and the 
damage done by a fire is estimated by the insurance company at 
£500. The company will offer {500—perhaps more in order to 
avoid a squabble and to keep up its reputation for generous 
dealing. In default of an amicable agreement the case can go 
into the Law Courts—a very rare alternative as the companies 
detest legal disputes with their clients—or the company may offer 
to reinstate. In practice an arragement is arrived at by friendly 
negotiation in fully nineteen cases out of twenty. The company’s 
power to offer reinstatement is necessary in order to protect it 
from extortion and the over insurance of property. At the same 
time it is right that the insured should have the power to call for 
reinstatement in order to protect the public from being ground 
down by wealthy companies. Persons insured in England and 
Wales have this right under as much of the Act of 14 George III. 
sec. 83, chap. 78, as was left in force by the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade Act of 1865. Whatever course is adopted, a company, 
under no circumstances, can be made to pay more than the 
nominal amount of the insurance policy. 

The “conditions of average” do not apply to a policy unless 
they are specifically attached to it. They are principally kept for 
mercantile risks. These conditions are divided into two parts: 
the pro-rata clause and the Contribution clause. Under the 
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pro-rata clause it is provided that, if a property is under-insured, 
a company shall only be liable for such a proportion of the 
damage done bya fire as the amount of the insurance bears to 
the value of the property. That is, if a property worth {£5000 is 
insured for £3000 and a loss occurs of £2000, the company is 
only liable for three-fifths of £2000. The precise wording of 
this pro-rata clause has been varied from time to time and 
is now as follows : 

Whenever a sum insured is declared to be Subject to Average, if the 
property covered thereby shall, at the breaking out of any Fire, be collectively 
of greater value than such sum insured, then the Insured shall be considered 
as being his own Insurer for the difference, and shall bear a rateable share of 
the loss accordingly. 

The wording of the clause shows the reason for its existence. 
It was felt that if a man chose to under-insure his property it 
was only fair that he should bear his share of any loss. 

The Contribution clause is rather more complicated. It is 
designed to lessen a general liability under one policy at the 
expense of a specific liability under another policy. This clause 
is to be read in conjunction with the above pro-rata clause, and 
runs as follows : 


M 


But if any of the Property included in such Average shall, at the breaking 
out of any fire, be also covered by any other more Specific Insurance, i.¢., by 
an Insurance which at the time of such fire applies to part only of the Property 
actually at risk and protected by this Insurance and to no other Property 
whatsoever, then this Policy shall not insure the same except only as regards 
any excess of value beyond the amount of such more Specific Insurance or 
Insurances, which said excess is declared to be under the protection of this 
Policy and subject to Average as aforesaid. 

It means that if, say, a warehouse and its contents are generally 
protected by one policy, and a part of the contents is specifically 
covered by another, the liability under the general policy does 
not begin until after the liability under the specific policy has 
been exhausted. The liability as regards the excess is also 
limited by the pro-rata clause. As an example, take a warehouse 
and its contents, worth £50,000, upon which a general insurance 
of £40,000 and a special insurance of £5000 have been effected. 
We will take the value of the property covered by the special 
insurance as {6000. A loss occurs of {9000 altogether, of 
which £2000 is in the property to which the special insurance 
relates. The special policy is first liable, and under its pro-rata 
clause contributes five-sixths of £2000. The loss with which 
the general policy is concerned is thus reduced to £7333 6s. 8d., 
that is, {9000 less five-sixths of £2000. The general policy, 
then, under its pro-rata clause, pays four-fifths of £7333 6s. 8d. 
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I have written enough to make it clear that a fire insurance 
company does not easily pick up its profits. They all have to be 
earned, and hardly earned, by the officials who control the 
businesses. A reference to the comparative tables of fire offices’ 
accounts, which are published in the “Financial Half-Year” 
(The Times office), will prove most instructive. It will be noticed 
that the companies pay away in fire losses from 50 to 65 per 
cent. of their income from premiums, and that the expenses of 
management and commissions to agents run away with about 
35 per cent. more. This will show how small is the margin of 
profit. A “loss ratio” of less than 55 per cent. is considered 
very low, and few companies can keep down to it for more than 
a year or two at a time. Yet, assuming a loss ratio of 55 per 
cent. and a ratio of expenses to premiums of 35 per cent., only 
10 per cent. of the income from premiums is left as a profit. 
A regular profit of 10 per cent. on the business done would be 
excellent ; most companies have to be content with much less, 
and, even in bad years, with actual deficits. Yet most of the 
British companies are in a position of great financial strength, 
and pay large dividends on the shareholders’ capital! The 
explanation of this seeming paradox is: first, that the paid-up 
capital of the companies usually bears only a small proportion 
to the turnover or premium income, and that, consequently, a 
small profit on the premium income may work out as a large 
profit on the paid-up capital. Secondly, fire offices are controlled 
by a cautious and far-seeing class of men, and the fat years are 
used to provide grist for the lean years. Whenever a good year 
is experienced a considerable sum is set aside out of the profits 
in order to increase the ‘‘reserve fund.” These reserve funds 
have been piling up, in some cases, for more than a hundred 
years, and often amount to much more than the paid-up capital. 
The reserve fund and the paid-up capital are safely invested in 
high-class securities, the interest upon which forms a permanent 
source of profit without any reference to the working of a fire 
company. These receipts from interest, in the case of old offices, 
go a long way towards providing the large annual dividends. 
Indeed, I could point to more than one company which could 
stop doing any more business and could pay some 20 per cent. 
on the paid-up capital for ever merely from the interest on its 
investments, 

A study of the accounts of fire companies is of great interest 
as an example of the extraordinarily cumulative effect of human 
energy and skill. The business is not, as some businesses go, a 
particularly profitable one. Taking one year with another, the 
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profits are small when contrasted with the expenditure of money 
and human effort. Yet, by the persistent exercise of moderation 
and thrift on the part of directors and shareholders, the small 
profits have provided savings which now amount to millions of 
pounds sterling. The interest on these savings now produces a 
greater revenue than is derived from the main business of fire 
insurance. It is a wonderful object lesson in the power of thrift 
if it is exercised over several generations. Individual human 
savings become split up at death, but an insurance company is 
immortal, and, what is more, publishes its accounts to the whole 
world. As examples of solid prosperity, thoroughly well deserved 
and thoroughly well earned, there are few institutions of any kind 
which can compare with a really good British fire insurance 
company. 

F. HARCOURT KITCHIN. 


THE COPPERHEADS OF THE CIVIL WAR 


A STUDY IN ANTI-NATIONALISM 


THE close parallelism in origin and cause between the struggle 
in South Africa and the American Civil War of 1861-5 
is now a trite and obvious subject, wherever men discuss the 
Boer war. But upon one feature of this remarkable parallel we 
have as yet seen little or no comment. This is the surprisingly 
close correspondence between the fortunes of the Democratic 
party in the North and those of the Liberal party in England 
during the war. So exact is this correspondence that it works out 
in every detail. The situation of the Liberal party, the very 
factions within its outwardly homogeneous ranks, are reproduced 
or rather anticipated in the America of the Lincoln era. The 
Liberal Imperialists, who support the war and the Government'’s 
policy, though not without retaining the right to criticise, are 
represented by the War Democrats in America. The so-called 
“Centre,” which limply follows that embodiment of platitudes 
and evasions, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, finds its prototype in 
the Democrat of old-fashioned pattern who was agin’ the war 
and agin’ his country, but did not care to say so openly. The 
pro-Boer of our time is merely the descendant of the American 
“ Copperhead ”—so named from a peculiarly venomous snake 
which is among the most noxious fauna of North America. 
Indeed, so far is the analogy carried that we even have in the 
anti-Lincoln faction, which existed within the ranks of the 
Republican party itself, the forerunner of the anti-Chamberlain 
party which does unquestionably possess some strength within 
the Unionist ranks. In Horace Greeley and his sort, who wept 
over the “ brutal and bloody” war, and who besought Lincoln to 
do anything, to concede everything, to end it, we have the kith 
and kin of certain Conservative leaders who are in their heart of 


hearts as much Little Englanders as Mr. Courtney or Mr. John 
Morley. 
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Before, then, theyaccept as a correct, true and impartial summary 
of the situation the views of such British pro-Boers as Mr. Bryce, 
Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Stead, Americans should look 
back at their own history and recall the story of the Copperheads, 
whose traditions the pro-Boers have so readily adopted. They 
should ask themselves what weight posterity has attached to 
the representations of such men as Clement Vallandigham, as 
Edson B. Olds, as James W. Walls. Their very names have been 
forgotten even in their own country, and probably few Americans 
of the present day could say who they were or what they did 
without consulting an encyclopedia. By both Southerner and 
Northerner of impartial mind the names of Lincoln and Davis, of 
Grant and Lee, will ever be honoured. All were patriots after 
their own light ; all made great sacrifices for their country. But 
in the eyes of after generations the leaders who in a national war 
espouse the enemy’s cause are always viewed with suspicion and 
doubt. From the day of Alcibiades to the times of Fox, of the 
French Revolutionary émigres, of the Copperheads, of the pro- 
Boers, the “ men without a country” stand in a pillory as beings 
whose hearts were cold when others of their race were giving up 
life and wealth for the national cause, and whose spirit, in the words 
of Walt Whitman, “failed to respond to their country’s spirit.” It 
is this lack of sympathy with and enthusiasm for the ideals which 
have moved great masses of men that posterity cannot forgive, 
least of all where these defects are associated with an exaggerated 
reverence for human life, placing it before and holding it more 
sacred than the cause of justice and of right. 

When the Civil War came upon the Northern States there 
existed in those States a very large number of men who by 
tradition and habit were hostile to the Republican party, which, 
it was said, had made the war. The Democratic party was the 
party of the gentlemen and of whatever aristocracy could be said 
to exist in the United States. In the first excitement of the 
conflict partisan feelings were for a moment submerged. New 
York, a peculiar stronghold of the party, where, according to 
Southern agents, a plot had been hatched by the most reputable 
inhabitants to throw off the authority of the Central Government 
and proclaim the city a free port, rang with the cry to battle. 
“They rushed to the platform ; the battle-cry was sounded from 
almost every pulpit—flag-raisings took place in every square, and 
the oath was taken to trample secession under foot and to quench 
the fire of the Southern heart for ever.” But this first fever of 
excitement speedily passed and with it the practical unanimity 
which it had brought for a season. As the war went on month 
after month, year after year, partisan divisions reappeared, and 
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sympathy with the South revived and grew in strength till it 
embarrassed Lincoln’s Administration in a fashion which, with- 
out recurring to contemporary diaries and journals, it is difficult 
to comprehend. There were seasons when it seemed more than 
probable, indeed almost certain, that a Democratic Administration, 
pledged to peace, would replace Lincoln and undo all his efforts, 
all the immense sacrifices of the nation. He fought—and this is 
a fact to which insufficient attention is given in the military 
histories of the war—with one hand tied behind his back owing 
to the policy, plots and intrigues of a party which counted within 
its ranks at the moment of acutest danger not far short of half the 
Northern population. 

Many, even of the Northern generals, were profoundly dis- 
trusted by the loyal because they did not, in the words of Mr. 
Leland, “ hate the rebels so much at heart as to wish to ‘improve 
them all away from the face of the earth,’” and this real or 
alleged sympathy with the enemy—of which, by the way, there 
have been more than traces in our own army during the present 
war—may have prevented in some instances the taking of the 
drastic measures which were desirable. ‘The soldier,” said Foy, 
“ must despise and hate his enemy,” and in such a strugyle as the 
Civil War there was no room for half-hearted leaders. The 
uneasiness of loyal people and politicians was augmented by the 
numerous defections. Over 2000 officers and public functionaries 
in the United States service and pay had espoused the cause of 
the South, till no one knew whom to trust. Imagine in such an 
atmosphere of doubt and suspicion anti-Nationalism raising its 
head, not stealthily, but openly and boldly, and we shall have 
some conception of the terrible apprehension which it inspired. 
But in the ranks of the army it died a speedy death, helped 
thereto by the South’s atrocious treatment of Northern prisoners, 
by the spirit of simple faith which generally inspires the soldier, 
and by the ever-growing popularity of Lincoln. In the Presi- 
dential election of 1864, when the soldiers’ vote was taken, it was 
found to be overwhelmingly for Lincoln, though pitted against 
him was a soldier of extreme popularity and considerable 
achievements, who sat upon the fence between peace and war, 
between surrender to the enemy and subjugation of the enemy, 
with an ease and grace only rivalled by our own Opposition 
leader. 

But if the Copperheads soon ceased to be dangerous in the 
army, they became, in revenge, more and more formidable in the 
country. Lincoln was a man of cool and accurate judgment, 
quite insusceptible to the emotions of partisan panic. Yet our 
pro-Boers, when they pretend that their advocacy of the enemy’s 
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cause does not aid the enemy or embarrass the Administration, 
might note that he told Sumner in 1863 “ that he now fears ‘the 
fire in the rear ’—meaning the Democracy, especially in the North- 
West—more than our military chances.” And Grant, a soldier 
by nature restrained and reticent, abhorring all exaggerations, 
said of the Copperheads that they were the best auxiliaries of the 
Confederate army, and that “the North would have been-much 
stronger with a hundred thousand of these men in the Southern 
ranks and the rest of their kind, thoroughly subdued, than we 
were as the battle was fought.” There never was a time during 
the whole four years of this bloody and protracted struggle when 
the opposition in the North did not cause deep anxiety. It was 
Lincoln’s fear that “if something is not done soon the bottom 
will soon be out of the whole affair,” that more than once drove 
him to order measures which military criticism has subsequently 
condemned and which proved disastrous. 

The numerical strength of the opposition to Lincoln was, 
indeed, most formidable. More than half the electors of the 
North had voted against his Presidency in 1860, though it is 
impossible to say how many of this half were actually “Copper- 
heads” and how many adherents of the “Centre,” or of the 
doctrines of the War Democrats. Like our Liberal party, the 
Democratic party found it impossible to shed its treasonable 
members or to get rid of the taint of Copperheadism. 

The Copperheads (says Mr. Morse) resolutely maintained their affilia- 
tions with the Democratic party, and though they brought upon it much dis- 
credit which it did not deserve, yet they could not easily be ejected from it. 
Differences of opinion shaded into each other so gradually that to establish a 
line of division was difficult. Impinging upon Copperheadism stood the much 
more numerous body of those who persistently asserted their patriotism [the 
Centre], but with equal persistence criticised severely all the measures of the 
Government. These men belonged to that well-known class which is happily 
described as being “ for the law but agin the enforcement of it.” 

They were for the Union, but against saving it. “They 
kept up a disapproving head-shaking over pretty much every- 
thing that the President did. . . . Protesting the purest and 
highest patriotism, they were more evasive than the outspoken 
Copperheads, and as their disaffection was less conspicuous 
and offensive, so also it was more insidious and almost equally 
hurtful.” “The man,” said Lincoln, speaking of this section, 
“who stands by and says nothing when the peril of his country 
is discussed, cannot be misunderstood. If not hindered, he 
is sure to help the enemy; much more if he talks ambiguously 
—talks for his country with ‘buts,’ and ‘ ifs,’ and ‘ands.’”’ 

Possibly the strong opponents of the war in the North num- 
bered one-fourth of the population. In the “ Keystone State” of 
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Pennsylvania, important by reason of its great industries and its 
proximity to the South, 178,000 votes were given for the Southern 
candidate in 1860 as against 268,000 for Lincoln, though this was 
an exceptional instance. In the elections of 1862, when the war 
was the one issue, State after State went Democratic or reduced 
the Lincoln majority. Ohio, Indiana, New York, Illinois—the 
President’s own country—New Jersey, Michigan, Wisconsin were 
among the malcontents. It was a “landslide,” to use the graphic 
American phrase, and it would have caused no surprise to pos- 
terity had it affected the nerve of Lincoln. Like his generals, he 
was beaten, and the men about him began to feel that their 
heads were in danger. “If the cause fails,” said the loyal 
Governor of Indiana to Stanton, Lincoln’s Secretary of War, 
“we shall be called heavily to account for what we have done.” 
“Tf the cause fails,” replied Stanton, that man, as even his 
enemies described him, terribly in earnest, “1 do not wish to live.” 
These words give in a breath the danger of the situation. The 
Lincoln men fought for the Union with the rope round their 
necks, just as Lord North before them fought the American 
colonists under the per, etual menace of impeachment—nay, of 
execution. It will, perhaps, explain in part their energy and 
ruthlessness in dealing with sedition. 

The constitution of the United States might have been devised 
expressly in the interests of the Copperheads. It was intended to 
secure the rights of the minority, but in the effort to achieve this 
end the safety of the nation was imperilled when that minority 
allied itself with the enemy, as the Democrats more or less openly 
did. They got possession of the executive or representative 
assemblies of several of the Northern States. In Indiana, for 
example, they controlled the House of Representatives, and it was 
actually feared that they would pass a resolution, dissolving all 
constitutional relation with the North, and acknowledging the 
independence of the South. This was much as if Wales had a 
Parliament of its own, and as if this Parliament were to be swayed 
by a pro-Boer majority. So acute was the danger that the only 
means of defeating the traitors was for the Republican members 
to absent themselves, when the necessary quorum for the trans- 
action of public business was wanting. The State Administration 
was thus left without any funds to carry on the government ; for- 
tunately, the Governor was loyal, and he was backed up and 
supplied with money—though not without a distinct breach of 
the Constitution—by the Central Administration of the United 
States. In New York State the Governor and Government were 
hostile throughout, and when conscription had to be enforced to 
obtain men for the Northern Army, they protested against it as 
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an illegal and unconstitutional measure. Indeed, the Governor 
actually demanded that within his own State it should be sus- 
pended, and though he did not dare to go as far as the Copper- 
heads of the West in his factious opposition, he managed to throw 
a great deal of trouble -in the way of the authorities. Such em- 
barrassments, inseparable from a Federal constitution, beset 
Lincoln at every turn, and had he been a weaker character than 
he was would certainly have brought ruin and defeat upon the 
United States. 

The Copperheads stuck at no act however treasonable, at no 
speech however seditious. Like our own Queen’s Hall pro- 
Boers, “in return for their venomous nickname and the con- 
tempt and hatred with which they were treated, they themselves 
grew steadily more rancorous, more extreme in their feelings,” 
till they actually cheered the names of the enemy’s generals, wore 
the enemy’s colours, and even engaged in conspiracies to assist 
by armed force the enemy’s cause. They were almost openly in 
league with rebel emissaries in Canada, who nursed their plots 
and provided them with arms and funds. The North-Western 
States were honeycombed with their secret societies, whose 
objects were to strike at the Union from within while the Southern 
armies assailed it from without, and to bring about the secession 
of the North-West. The Knights of the Golden Circle, the Order 
of American Knights, the Order of the Star, the Sons of Liberty, 
enlisted recruits not in hundreds but in tens of thousands. The 
first society alone was estimated in March 1864 to have a 
membership of no less than 340,000 men, capable of bearing arms, 
and though this figure was probably grossly exaggerated, in a 
single State, Indiana, the order was believed by the military autho- 
rities to have had 30,000 rifles and revolvers. In Illinois it was 
just as well armed. These dangerous societies proclaimed as one 
of their chief objects the exciting of discontent within the ranks 
of the army, and the encouragement of desertion. ‘ Members 
enlisted,” say Messrs. Nicolay and Hay, “ with the express object 
of inciting soldiers to desert with them ; money and citizen’s 
clothing were furnished them for this purpose ; lawyers were 
hired to advise soldiers on leave not to go back, and to promise 
them the requisite defence in the courts if they got into trouble 
by desertion. The adjutant-general of Indiana, in his report for 
1863, says that the number of deserters and absentees returned to 
the army through the post of Indianapolis alone, during the last 
month of 1863, was about 2600.” Enrolling officers were shot, 
and determined attacks were made upon detachments engaged in 
arresting deserters, 
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Even more insidious plots were hatched by these conspirators. 
There were designs to release and arm the Confederate prisoners 
in Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana ; there was even a conspiracy to 
seize Chicago and the important cities of the North-West. 
‘Prominent Union men and officers were to be arrested, placed 
in irons and sent South, and the more obnoxious of them were to 
be assassinated. All cities captured were to be sacked and 
burned,’and a band of a hundred desperate men had been organ- 
ised to burn the larger Northern cities which were not included 
in the field of operations. ‘Two hundred Confederate officers, 
who were to conduct the military movements, had been in 
Canada, but were then stationed throughout the West, at the 
various points to be attacked, waiting the outbreak at Chicago.” 
Fortunately this gigantic conspiracy was, as is the way with plots, 
betrayed, and the police and soldiers swooped down just in the 
very nick of time, capturing in Chicago alone “ cartloads of rifles 
and revolvers.” 

In co-operation with the baser spirits among these gangs of 
foolish conspirators, Southern emissaries did actually attempt to 
burn the Northern towns. In New York an incendiary was cap- 
tured, who confessed that he had caused four fires, and acknow- 
ledged that he had seven confederates, who were each to have 
caused four, so that the city would have been set alight in thirty- 
two distinct places, if most of the incendiaries had not lost heart. 
Military trains were derailed and the telegraph wires cut. In New 
York itself, largely through the machinations of the Copperheads, 
the enrolment of recruits in the summer of 1863 was withstood 
with savage violence. The Copperhead press had openly incited the 
mob to armed resistance, and the mob readily followed its advice. 
There was no strong military force within the city, and for three 
days the streets were in the power of the insurgents. The 
enrolling offices were wrecked and burned, the shops were plun- 
dered, the loyal newspapers were attacked; a negro orphan 
asylum was destroyed, and many negroes were killed with revolt- 
ing cruelty. Cheers were raised for “ Jeff.” Davis, the Southern 
President. After some delay troops arrived, and with the loss of 
about a thousand killed and wounded among the soldiers and the 
mob, order was restored. The Democratic “Centre,” no doubt, 
had no direct share in causing this sanguinary riot. But it helped, 
indirectly, to inflame party feeling by its denunciation of conscrip- 
tion. The Left, or Copperhead wing, was directly involved, and 
behaved infamously. 

The Copperhead press was remarkable for its virulence and 


mendacity. Lincoln it maligned and slandered with all manner 
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of vile abuse. “The Illinois ape,” “the Mulatto,” “the baboon,” 
were some of the choice titles which it bestowed upon him. 
Of the Chicago Times it was said by a contemporary that “it 
poured forth one continuous flood of disloyal and incendiary 
sentiments. It had gone beyond any print, North or South, in 
its opposition to the war and in its devotion to the interests of the 
rebellion.” “It supplied the lesser sewers,” said the loyal Chicago 
Tribune, “ with political filth, falsehood and treason. . . . It would 
not have needed to change its course an atom if its place of 
publication had been Richmond or Charleston [in the Con- 
federacy] instead of Chicago.” Even the journals of the Demo- 
cratic Centre,such as the New York World, lavished vile personal 


‘abuse upon the Lincoln Administration. “The age of statesmen 


is gone,” it said ; “the age of rail-splitters and tailors, of buffoons, 
and boors and fanatics has succeeded.” It described Lincoln as 
having the demeanour “of a buffoon and gawk—disgracefully 
unfit for high office.” It incessantly attacked him and his Cabinet 
as “the weak and reckless men who temporarily administer the 
Federal Government,” and pretended to believe that they were 
aiming at despotism. The Yournal of Commerce, which had a 
large circulation among the prosperous and wealthy merchants, 
accused the Cabinet of “ wilfully prolonging the war for its own 
purposes,” adding, “such men are neither more nor less than 
murderers.” The Daily News—a worthy prototype of our pro- 
Boer journal—preached that the conscription laws were being so 
executed as to press unjustly on Democrats, kill them off, and 
“stuff the-ballot boxes with bogus soldier votes.” And these, 
be it remembered, were the moderate Copperhead journals. 
What the extreme organs were like can be conjectured from such 
extracts. 

As it is perpetually pretended by our pro-Boers that what they 
say and do has no military influence upon the present war, it is 
interesting to recall Southern opinion upon and testimony to the 
aid rendered by the Copperhead party to the Confederate cause. 
“ All of us perceive,” says the Charleston Courier, an extreme 
Southern organ, “the intimate connection existing between the 
armies of the Confederacy and the peace men in the United 
States. These constitute two immense forces that are working 
together for the procurement of peace.’ ‘We should neglect no 
honourable means of dividing and weakening our enemies,” 
wrote General Lee to President Davis. “We should give all 
the encouragement we can, consistently with the truth, to the 
rising peace party of the North. Nor do I think we should in 
this connection make nice distinctions between those who declare 
fr peace unconditionally and those who advocate it as a means 
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of restoring the Union, however much we may prefer the former.” 
That is to say, delude the “ ‘if’ and ‘ but’ and ‘and’” men of the 
North with vague assurances, which are not seriously meant. 
And we find Davis in 1864 telling a Northern peace emissary 
that “to my mind fully one-half of your people think we are 
right and would fight for us if they had the opportunity.” Pre- 
cisely in Mr. Kruger’s vein he protests, “ We will be free; we 
will govern ourselves! We will do it, if we have to see every 
Southern plantation sacked and every Southern city in flames.... 
I shall be pleased to receive proposals for peace on the basis of an 
independence. It will be useless to approach me with any other.” 

On the platform and in Congress even the Copperheads 
occasionally protested that they were the true patriots, though 
like our British anti-Nationalists their general attitude to 
patriotism was to regard it as “the refuge of scoundrels.” More- 
over, they professed to glory in their shameful nickname, and this 
is a little difficult to reconcile with their protestations. In 
Congress, they and the Democrats of the Centre were always 
hostile to measures of military importance. Though they were 
too weak systematically to obstruct, they did their best to annoy 
the Government and encourage the enemy. Incessantly they 
repeated that a compromise was possible ; that the war might be 
ended by wise concessions ; that peace might be obtained but for 
the barbarism, tyranny and blood-thirstiness of Abraham Lincoln. 
In the words of that careful and impartial historian, Mr. Rhodes,* 
“they ignored that peace was impossible unless the Southern 
Confederacy were acknowledged and a boundary line agreed 
upon between what would then be two distinct nations. They 
pretended to a belief, for which there was absolutely no founda- 
tion, that if fighting ceased and a convention of the States were 
called, the Union might be restored.” Whether it was weakness 
of head or factiousness of heart, they were guilty of precisely the 
same blunder as our pro-Boers. 

Naturally enough they condoned and apologised for the enemy’s 
atrocities, which were painfully numerous. The murder of Kaffirs 
by the Boers is exactly paralleled by the infamous order passed 
by the Confederate Congress, ordaining that white officers of 
negro Union troops “shall, if captured, be put to death or other- 
wise punished.” Kritzinger’s threat is matched by General Van 
Dorn, commanding a Southern department, who ordered that if 
negro troops were employed, the black flag (of “no quarter”) 
was to be raised. The Copperheads denounced the employment 
of negro troops by the North in the most furious terms. They 
also attacked the Northern generals for their tactics of “inhuman” 

* iv, 228, 
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devastation. Sherman and Sheridan and Grant were, however, 
of a temper to pay no attention to their talk, and Lincoln never 
deviated by a hair’s breadth from his course because of their dia- 
tribes and fulminations. At every turn they insisted that success 
for the North was impossible ; that a nation, a people such as the 
South, could never be conquered or “subjugated.” Vallandigham, 
the Copperhead leader in Congress, talked precisely in the strain 
of our own Mr. Courtney and the Daily News. Thus in his 
speech of January 14, 1863, he said : 


I learned my judgment from Chatham. “ My Lords, you cannot conquer 
America.” And you have not conquered the South. You never will. ... The 
war for the Union is, in your hands, a most bloody and costly failure... . 
And now, sir, can this war continue? Whence the money to carry it on? 
Where the men? .. . Will men enlist now at any price? ... Ask not the 
North-West. She thought you were in earnest, and gave you all, all—more than 
you demanded. Sir, in blood she has atoned for her credulity, and now there 
is mourning in every house and distress and sadness in every heart. ... But 
ought this war to continue? I answer, No, not a day, not an hour. What 
then? Shall we separate? Again I answer, No, no, no. What then? 
Stop fighting. Make an armistice. Accept at once friendly foreign 
intervention; the kindly offer of an impartial power to stand as a daysman 
between the contending parties in this most bloody and exhausting strife... . 
Our Southern brethren were to be whipped back into love and fellowship at 
the point of the bayonet. Oh! monstrous delusion! Sir, history will record 
that after nearly 6000 years of folly and wickedness . . . it was reserved to 
American statesmanship .. . to try the grand experiment on a scale the most 
costly and gigantic in its proportions, of creating love by force and developing 
fraternal affection by war; and history will record, too, on the same page the 
utter, disastrous and most bloody failure of the experiment. 


This sentimental, muddled, malignant prophet lived to see his 
predictions falsified, his party annihilated, the men who had 
followed him explaining away their actions—in Mr. Seward’s 
words, “trying to forget that they had ever opposed this war”— 
and the South fairly on its way to reconciliation. So much for our 
own foretellers of evil; if we go steadily on the way, paying no 
heed to them and their dire predictions, the next generation will 
relate how they also were put to shame by events. 

The Democratic party finally committed suicide when, in the 
Presidential election of 1864, it adopted as its Presidential platform 
a resolution drawn up by this Copperhead, Vallandigham, declar- 
ing that “after four years of failure to restore the Union by the 
experiment of war .. . justice, humanity, liberty and the public 
welfare demand that immediate efforts be made for a cessation of 
hostilities.” Not even the influence of General McClellan could 
save it when victory after victory proved that, whatever the talk 
of the half-hearted, final success was within the nation’s grasp. 
And as Seward had foretold when he said, “ No party can survive 
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an oppostion to a war,” the Democrats for the best part of a 
generation had to wander in the wilderness. Not till 1884 did 
they return, greatly chastened, to power. It will, we think, in 
the light of history and experience, be much the same with our 
Liberal party. 

After the facts which have been given to prove the political and 
military danger caused by the Copperhead faction, no surprise 
will be felt that the Copperheads were treated with a severity 
which was then and which has been since denounced as utterly 
unconstitutional. But it was one of Lincoln’s noble character- 
istics that he cared more for safeguarding the existence of his 
country than for the quips and quibbles of the lawyers. The 
rigour which his Administration displayed is almost startling in our 
milk-and-water times, when every friend of the enemy is allowed 
to prattle treason to his heart’s content, and when loyal citizens, 
striving to show their disapproval of treason, have their heads 
broken by the police. The Habeas Corpus Act was suspended 
by authority of the President alone, without the sanction of 
Congress, though in the end Congress indemnified the President 
for thus acting. In all 38,000 political prisoners were arrested, 
as is shown by the records of the Provost-Marshal’s Office at 
Washington. Even this figure is not complete; there were a 
large number of political prisoners arrested in the various States 
of whom no record was kept by the central authority. So that 
it would not be an exaggeration to place the total of arrests at 
something like 50,000. Allowing for the Northern population, 
that would correspond to 100,000 political prisoners in England 
to-day. 

These people were detained without any kind of trial. Among 
the examples of arrests may be quoted the editor of the New 
York Daily News; a newsboy for selling the Daily News; 
numerous citizens of Connecticut for attempting to convene a 
peace-meeting ; nineteen members of the Maryland legislature ; 
the Mayor of Baltimore and two editors of that city. All these 
men were kept in confinement so long as it seemed advisable to 
the Government. “To-day, Mr. Chairman,” said a Northern 
orator, “every one of these three things—Habeas Corpus, the right 
of free meeting,and a free press—is annihilated in every square 
mile of the Republic. We live to-day, every one of us, under 
martial law. The Secretary of State puts into his Bastile, with a 
warrant as irresponsible as that of Louis XIV., any man whom he 
pleases. And you know that neither press nor lips may venture 
to arraign the Government without being silenced.” It was said 
that Seward, the Secretary of State; had boasted how he could im- 
prison any one whom he chose by ringing a bell. Yet, notwith- 
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standing the arbitrary nature of these arrests, the power to 
imprison was rarely abused. Only malignants were seized ; only 
unfair and treasonable freedom of speech was suppressed. The 
country, as a whole, excused Lincoln’s action and recognised its 
absolute necessity if the nation was to be saved. 

In the North-West great severity was from time to time dis- 
played, though Lincoln at first let the secret societies alone, 
regarding them with contempt as an even mixture of “ puerility 
and malice.” But in 1863, General Burnside, as is held by some 
authorities after consultation with the Central Government, pro- 
mulgated in Ohio a general order in which he announced, “ the 
habit of declaring sympathy for the enemy will not be allowed.” 
In consonance with this orderhe arrested Vallandigham, for 
making a violently treasonable speech, tried him by military 
commission, and sentenced him to close confinement during the 
war. Lincoln, however, by a stroke of exquisite humour, com- 
muted the sentence to banishment to the Southern Confederacy. 
This was regarded as—and it really was—a capital joke, and it 
was all the more relished when it was seen that, though 
Vallandigham wanted the Confederates to regard him as an 
enemy and to treat him as a prisoner of war, they persisted in 
considering him as their very best friend. 

Burnside not only arrested those who talked treason ; he also 
suppressed treasonable books and ‘journals. He seized and 
closed the printing office of the Chicago Times and prohibited the 
circulation of the New York World within his district. But in 
action he was not supported by the Government, which preferred 
to work by the quieter but just as effectual method of refusing 
postal facilities to seditious organs. In general it may be said with 
truth of Lincoln, in the words of his biographers and private 
secretaries, that “the greatest care was taken by the President to 
restrain the officers acting under his authority from any abuse of 
his tremendous power. He watched over this with increasing 
vigilance as the war went on.” No tinge of private animosity 
coloured his conduct, and men were permitted to denounce him 
as tyrant, to call him what names they liked so long as their 
factiousness went no further. Notwithstanding the screams of 
contemporary partisans, the calm judgment of posterity has con- 
doned and justified his action. He wielded more power than 
any one of his race since Cromwell, but he never abused it. 

He has long since won immortality, while the faction which 
strove to thwart him and undo his work is now forgotten, except 
by those who would point a moral and adorn a tale. 


H. W. WILSON. 


IN THE DAYS OF THE 
“CHILLY DEATH.” 


“The ‘Chilly Death’ hath sent his breath 
Across the sun-baked land; 
The streams are dry, the Heavens on high 
Strike with a brazen hand. 
The earth smiles back—she is the rack 
On which we quailing lie ; 
And deadly fear draws near, more near, 
To mock us as we die.” 
—The Song of the Stricken. 


THOSE who know the Malay Peninsula are aware that, speaking 
in round terms, the heat is much the same day in and day out. 
from year’s end to year’s end. During the rainy season—the 
autumn and winter of more changeful lands—there is a larger 
percentage of water in the stewpan, and we are steamed rather 
than fried; but the thermometer stands at approximately the 
same height during all the hot hours of the day, be the month 
what it will; and most Europeans will tell you that the climate of 
the Peninsula never varies at all. If, however, you ask the 
jungle for an opinion—as you can do only if your acquaintance 
with it is very intimate—you will get a wholly different reply. 
The jungle holds its secrets carefully and well; for if you look 
upon its forests only with a casual eye, you will come to the 
conclusion that they too never change. If you wish to be suffered 
to see something of the jungle’s inner being you must be content 
to watch closely and patiently, not during one month, but from 
month to month; not during any single year, but from year to 
year, until you have forgotten the number of the moons which 
have waxed and waned since first your study was begun. Then 
eventually you will perceive that in the Malay Peninsula, as in 
other lands, all the four seasons recur with perfect regularity, 
though they slip one into another so gradually, so gently, that the 
transition is hardly to be marked. 
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At first you will find it difficult to decide by what name to call 
any one of the year’s phases. The familiar terms seem to fit them 
but ill, for the seasons of the tropics have many strange features. 
If you bear in mind what the Malay Peninsula is like, you will 
see how this can hardly fail to be as it is. In a land where all 
things grow with marvellous rapidity, almost as you watch them ; 
where the forests are a gorgeous web, of which all manner of 
trees and shrubs and creepers form the interwoven warp and 
woof; where the slender spear-blades of the /dlang grass rise, in 
their dazzling greenness to a height of seven feet, and the 
tasselled flowers of the elephant reeds wave on the graceful 
stalks, which are tall enough to hide from sight the mighty 
animal from which they take their name ; where ploughed land, 
if left lying fallow for a single season, becomes clothed with 
brushwood, and if still untouched for,a couple of years is cloaked 
by that “wedded undergrowth” whose offspring choke your 
path, and wave their tangled, green-clad arms in triumph above 
your head—in such a land of growth and of production, Nature, 
giantess and magician though she be, cannot work all her 
mysteries in the months of a single springtime. 

Thus it comes to pass that the spring is the spring, but autumn 
ceases to be a time of decay, and becomes spring’s younger 
sister, aiding her lovingly in her work. Winter, too, joins hands 
with summer, and though her steaming, rain-blessed months have 
not the strength to work all the miracles wrought by the fierce 
sunlight of July, still the more scanty blossoms of September and 
October turn to luscious fruits in December and January. 

In spring the reaches of the rivers which cleave their way 
through the broad forests are decked with flower-set banks. The 
lilac blossoms of the biingor trees splash the river’s edge with 
streaks and patches of warm colour; the brilliant yellow of the 
chémpdka \ends its vividness to the forest’s glories of green; the 
fruit-groves, in which the villages hide their heads, are picked out 
with little spots of light and colour—the flowers upon which the 
sun is shining ; and the million growths of the jungle, each adds 
its mite to the blaze of beautiful hues. Then comes summer, a 
period of fruition, when the promise of the spring is fulfilled in a 
lavish bounty of full-juiced, mellow fruits, and men and beasts 
feast in plenty. Thereafter comes the autumn, renewing the 
work of spring, but modestly and tenderly, with some slight sad- 
ness in the knowledge of her own weakness. Winter follows on 
her heels, with rain falling heavily for the earth to drink its fill, 
while the little frogs croak rapturously because dryness has 
departed. She bears upon her breast the slender dues of fruit 
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with which autumn has supplemented the work of spring, but her 
chief task is to renovate the land that the springtime may come 
again in all her glory. 

All these things, and many others besides, you may see for 
yourself if you watch the jungle patiently ; but it must not be 
supposed that the phases of the year are marked by hard, well- 
defined lines, as in Europe. The changes and transitions are 
subtle, and the coming season passes over the face of the land 
gently and tenderly, as the breath of a mother on the cheek of 
her sleeping child. But the time to learn how utterly dependent 
the jungle is upon the varying seasons is when something goes 
wrong with one of them, and the forests are racked with thirst— 
for the only real calamity that can fall upon the land is a scanty 
rainfall. Crops and the like may suffer in a flood, but the jungle 
takes little harm from standing knee-deep in stagnant water; and 
when the inundation has subsided the face of the forest is bright 
and glad, and the greens put on a more tender shade of colour. 
The underwood may perish, but the great trees take to them- 
selves a newer, fresher air of life; and the sodden slush of 
decaying dead things about their feet sends the sap humming 
through their mighty arteries with redoubled vigour. 

But when the rain has fallen scantily and the fierce sun lashes 
down upon a world which knows not coolness, great and small, 
weak and strong, suffer together, and with an equal keenness of 
pain. The sun cannot turn the evergreen trees to brown, but, 
none the less, they look parched, and dry, and brittle, as though, 
like blackened tinder, they would fall to pieces at a touch. The 
rank l/dlang grass cannot lose its tint of vivid green, no matter 
how angrily the sun may beat upon it, but the heat-haze dances 
above it, weird and restless, and tells of the agony which the 
green growths share. The clusters of grass-spears refract and 
multiply the heat, until a man who makes his way among them 
must gasp painfully for breath ; and when at last he quits them 
will be surprised to find the fierce sunglare of the tropics almost 
cool by comparison. The buffalo-grass—the short blades upon 
which the kine graze—are brown and withered, and the longer 
shoots break off as you tread upon them, for the parching heat 
has made them very fragile. Where ponds and pools were wont 
to mark the wallows of the buffaloes the earth is riven in a 
thousand ugly cracks, and the mud is now hard as rock, or 
crumbles crisply and drily as you pass over it. But pools and 
patches of short grass are not over numerous; and since the 
jungle still retains its colour, since the shrunken river still runs, 
and the sun dances on its waters, the earth appears to smile back 
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at the brazen sky overhead, as though it shared its glory and was 
free as it from pain. 

It is at times such as this that the whisper runs through the 
villages that the “chilly death” is at hand." 

But it is long before this rumour is shaped in speech ; for the 
Malays are very loth to admit, even to themselves, that it is indeed 
the cholera that has come amongst them. They are an ease- 
loving people, and the facts, which if clearly seen may make life 
a terror, are not looked at more steadily than circumstances 
render obligatory. The “chilly death” steals upon his victims so 
gradually, so slowly, until he has wona firm foothold in the land, 
that if a man shuts his eyes resolutely, he may almost persuade 
himself that there is, in truth, no unusual sickness among his 
fellows. This every Malay contrives to do, and for months, 
perhaps, the natives refuse to comment upon the fact that friends 
and neighbours are dropping off one by one; nor is it until the 
epidemic is fairly raging that they confess at last that it is indeed 
the “chilly death” beneath whose scourge the land is cowering 
in mortal fear. 

The final consent to recognise the presence of the terror is. 
wrung from the reluctant people something in this wise. A man 
dies in one of the villages, and his friends, as usual, account for 
his death by every explanation save only that one which, in his 
heart of hearts, each man among them knows to be the true cause, 
Malays, in common with other Muhammadans, attach much 
importance to the observance of the last rites which should usher 
the dead to their graves under the lush grass. Accordingly the 
priests and pilgrims and holy men crowd the little cottage, and all 
is ordered decently and seemly. The body is washed with minute 
care, wads of cotton fluff are placed in ears, mouth, nose, and 
eyes, and white bands are passed about the face and head. The 
winding-sheet is sewn over the corpse, which is then stretched 
upon a bier, and carried down to the dug-out, lying rocking 
slowly on the waters beneath the steep bank. There is somewhat 
of a struggle to carry the bier down the steep steps which lead to 
the water’s edge, and bare feet cling to and grip the crumbling 
soil, while all concerned shout noisy directions one to another, in 
strident tones which we should regard as irreverent in the 
presence of the dead. But with Malays it is different, and silence 
forms no part of the programme at one of their funerals. The 
bier is placed on the bamboo decking of the dug-out, and men 
and women crowd on board to accompany the dead man upon 
his last journey. Some of those who loved him while he yet 
lived, ho'd sunshades over him to shield his head from the 
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blazing sun. Others sit about him sadly, and the rest seize their 
paddles and propel the boat down stream. And thus they glide 
past the villages, until the line of breakers dancing in the sun- 
shine shows that they are approaching the mouth of the river. 
Here they halt at the point whence the path, which all men 
know, leads to the Makam—that vast native cemetery in which 
it is the desire of every Pahang Malay to find his last resting- 
place. 

It covers many acres of ground, and the little nésan, or head- 
stones, rise everywhere through the rank growths that cover the 
fruitful soil. A few trees stand here and there, trees with thick, 
fat leaves, soft and flabby to the touch, of the kind called 
“spoons” by the Malays, because their shape is not unlike that of 
a flat rice ladle. Occasionally the grave of a raja, a noble, or a 
man of wealth is marked by a headstone, upon which some pious 
words of Arabic invocation have been rudely carved ; some others 
are squared roughly ; but for the most part the graves have no 
other ornament than a round piece of water-worn granite 
protruding only a few inches above the surface of the ground, or 
a rudely carved wooden peg leaning crazily to one side. Two or 
three of the graves have tumble-down erections built over them 
by the piety of the surviving relatives of him who lies beneath. 
Their devotion, however, has not been equal to the task of 
keeping their work in repair, and the decaying uprights and 
crosspieces have the appearance of a pile of spelicans. Traces 
may be noted in other parts of the cemetery of spasmodic 
attempts to fence some of the graves in, but these have long been 
abandoned as Utopian. On one rdja’s grave may be seen a huge 
iron four-poster bedstead, which Oriental wisdom—doubtless 
after long and anxious discussion—has at length devoted to what 
its owner conceived was the end for which it was originally 
fashioned. Rude huts rise here and there among the graves, with 
the grasses and creepers clinging about their knees, and these are 
built by the desire of the dead—who have left money behind them 
for the purpose—to accommodate the priests and holy men who 
come to chant verses of the Kurdn during the quiet night-time, 
that the souls of the departed may rest in peace. 

All the graves, from those of the kings who ruled the land to 
those of the peasants who tilled the soil, are nameless; and thus, 
when aman has lain beneath the sod for a year or two, even those 
of his kindred who held him most dear are unable to say with 
certainty where their brother lies buried. 

It is hither that the corpse-bearers carry their burden ; and when 
the simple burial-service has been performed, and the body has 
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been lowered into the grave with much unnecessary noise, the 
dug-out returns up river with the funeral party, there to recite the 
prayers for the dead far into the night. 

Next day it is known in the villages that seven of those 
who aided in washing the corpse and laying it in the grave have 
fallen victims to the disease of which the dead man had been 
the prey. The “chilly death” has come, and disguise is no 
longer possible. ; 

Then all the fear and panic which have been so long sup- 
pressed, while men strove to reassure themselves and continued 
to hope against hope that their worst apprehensions were ground- 
less, break out in an hour and drive the people mad. To escape, 
to fly, that is their one desire, their one idea. “ Let us get away,” 
they cry, “away from the ‘chilly death,’ lest we also perish at his 
hand!” They do not know where they would seek refuge ; 
they do not care if they carry the scourge along with them ; for all 
they know they may be rushing into the very arms of him from 
whom they are striving to escape. But of all this they reck nothing. 
They are past reason, past thought, past all consideration for 
others, almost past hope for themselves, for panic is the maddest 
and most selfish passion to which the heart of man can well fall 
a victim. 

When the Malay State of Pahang was still independent, in the 
days of the coming of the “ chilly death” men were indeed like 
“little chicks lacking the mother hen” ; for both high and low 
sought only to save themselves. The chiefs and nobles fled to 
isolated spots, and punished cruelly any one who broke in upon 
their solitude. The people ran unchecked from village to village, 
bringing with them the disease which, at each fresh outbreak, 
drove them once more into terrified flight. The dead remained 
unburied, the dying untended, the stricken fell by the way, and 
no man stayed to moisten their lips with water. From end to 
end of the land the keening of the death-song sounded by day 
and by night. The beasts of the forest preyed upon the corpses 
with which the paths and villages were strewn, until tigers and 
wild swine, jungle-fowls, and mangy pariah dogs, grown fat and 
sleek with a horrible rapidity, shared in the common doom. And 
over all this land, so distracted with fear, so racked with pain, 
and maddened with despair, the brilliant Malayan sky smiled 
down unpityingly through the aching sunshine, mocking the 
misery of the earth. 

But white men are queer folk—infidels who know not hell, 
and therefore have no fear of death; so the priests tell the people, 
through teeth which chatter with dread of the pestilence—and in 
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the days of the “chilly death,” if the land be under British 
protection, these strangers fight eagerly for the lives of both 
rich and poor, while hourly risking their own. It is a terribly 
busy time; and the white men’s minds are perhaps too fully 
occupied with all that they have to do, for a thorough apprecia- 
tion of their peril to force itself upon their notice. Later, when 
the emergency is past, and they sit mopping their streaming 
brows, and meditating upon the “reasons in writing” which 
official wisdom will certainly require them to furnish in explana- 
tion of all they did and left undone during that time of stress, 
they will perhaps have leisure to think upon the risks which they 
have run, and to shudder at the recollection. But, even then, 
they will say little about these things, and when they do speak of 
them, their manner of doing so will lead you to suppose that 
they are more than half ashamed of the devotion which they have 
displayed. For this is the Englishman’s little way. 

But while the “ chilly death” is at hand, every white man in the 
stricken districts leaves his proper occupations, and lends a hand 
to fight the common enemy. Each one of them becomes for the 
time a rough-and-ready doctor, and the abundance of their 
practice renders them not unskilful. By day and by night they 
aid one another to head the panic-stricken people back to the 
villages from which they seek to escape. Their one aim is to 
help those who are stricken, and to prevent the spread of the 
infection to those who are still whole. Hourly they tend the 
dying among the dead, till their eyes grow almost callous of the 
horrors which all the swift stages of the disease present. The 
corpses are no longer suffered to lie about unburied, and the 
days of the “chilly death” are thus robbed of half their terrors by 
the untiring efforts of the white men. Such confidence as steady 
nerve in the face of danger, a power to give calm advice to men 
who need it, and active, ready, generous aid to all who care to 
claim it, can give to the frightened people, is felt to be inspired 
by the presence and actions of these strangers. The peasants 
are no longer without leaders to direct them; and since they 
have never learned to stand alone, they run to the white men, as 
a child runs to its mother’s knee, with a blind and absolute faith 
in their ability to shield them even from the grip of the “chilly 
death.” They inspire wonder also; and the folk who mark them 
passing to and fro, risking their own lives that those of others 
may be saved, and penetrating unflinchingly into the places 
where the “chilly death” has gained his surest foothold, realise 
dimly that these men of an alien race are actuated by some 
motive of which they have no experience. For duty—the main- 
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spring of the English character—is an idea which no Malay can 
be made to understand readily. 

In a little space, some of the better men among the native 
chiefs join hands with the white men to aid in routing the enemy. 
They have hereditary influence with the people, but unfortunately 
they usually bring more energy than intelligence to the work. 
They are implored to make all who form their following boil 
their drinking water before using it; and the next man who falls 
ill has water which still is dancing in the kettle, poured relent- 
lessly down his gullet. It is his last draught on earth, and his 
relatives will thereafter have a prejudice against boiling their 
water that will not easily be overcome. 

Another chief sees hot bricks applied to the stomach of a 
patient, and infers that in this lies a simple antidote to the poison. 
He straightway gives up the practice of boiling his drinking 
water, and when asked the reason, replies that he has already 
taken all necessary precautions. 

“ Daily, Tian,” he says to the despairing white man, who finds 
it very hard to war against the “chilly death” and rank stupidity, 
“daily, Tian, I cause a heated brick to be dropped into my well, 
and that, thou hast taught us, is a sure remedy, having much 
virtue to rout the demon of the ‘chilly death’ !” 

The high priest wins great fame as a medicine man, and, if we 
are to believe him, saves the lives of many of the stricken folk. 
He has seen the piles upon which the houses are built painted 
and daubed with tar and sulphur, and he recognises that here is 
a powerful medicine, the full use of which the white men do not 
understand. What is a disinfectant is obviously also a remedy, 
he argues, so when next the cholera seizes one of his friends, the 
patient is smeared with tar and sulphur from head to foot! 
Wonderful to relate, he does not die, and many others undergo 
the same treatment before the white men learn of it and 
succeed in directing the high priest’s energies upon more useful 
lines. 

The white men have established make-shift hospitals in many 
places, and thither they carry all those on whom they can lay 
their hands as soon as the disease has stricken them. But the 
Malay does not love to quit his house when the sickness falls 
upon him, and in many instances cases of cholera are concealed 
with the craft and secretiveness only possible among an Oriental 
population. But in these days the people are divided against 
themselves ; and men who fear infection report outbreaks of the 
disease which occur in their neighbours’ houses, in order that the 
sick being removed, they may themselves run a better chance of 
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escaping the pestilence. So many cases are brought to light, and 
the cholera hospitals are full to overflowing. 

The interior of one of these buildings is a ghastly sight, and 
cannot here be described in detail. The stricken wretches are 
stretched upon their plank bedsteads, gaunt men, all skin and 
bone, who have survived the stage of collapse, and are now on 
the way to recovery; others, newly admitted, in the first throes 
of the fearful malady, writhing with agony and displaying all 
the loathsome symptoms of the earlier hours of the disease ; 
others, again, gaunt and rigid, with ghastly cavities in their 
abdomens, with prominent, projecting temples, hollow cheeks, 
and taut skin, and with fingers puckered like those of a washer- 
woman. The eyes of these latter are dull and lifeless ; they have 
ceased to fight for life, or even to wish for its prolongation. The 
collapse has set in, and they are fast sinking under it. 

In the women’s ward, where also are the little children, the 
sight is one to rend the heart-strings ; and since there are no 
Florence Nightingales among the women of Pahang, these poor 
people are tended by men, who, with all their care and devotion, 
cannot supply the want of feminine tenderness and compassion. 
The air of all the wards is heavy with disinfectants, through which 
the fetid reek, which is the breath of the “chilly death,” has still 
the strength to make its presence known. 

Outside, in the glad, bright sunshine, the work of cleaning up 
a land in which men have littered the earth with heaps of dis- 
carded trash for years, is going ahead steadily. Armies of coolies 
are impressed, and native compounds, where the houses stand 
knee-deep in rubbish, are swept and cleared out, until their 
despairing owners are forced to live in a misery of cleanliness 
and discomfort. The King has long ago betaken himself to a 
secluded spot, where, clothed in a green jacket, covered with 
scrolls from the Kurdn, and loaded with charms and amulets, he 
cowers in shuddering fear of the “chilly death,” and pleads agony 
of mind as an excuse for declining to transact any business or 
to see any visitors. Every now and again he sends a piteous 
message to the Resident, begging that certain ladies, whose names 
he gives, and whom he solemnly declares to be witches, may be 
driven from the land, since to their presence he attributes that of 
the “chilly death.” 

The kéta, the royal enclosure in which the palaces stand, is 
given over to a mob of Tamil coolies, who clean the place up, 
until it is hardly to be recognised even by those who know it 
best. The King’s youths resent the change, and are at great 
pains to undo the work of the coolies; with the result that the 
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inexorable white men, who are now in charge of everything, 
not only insist upon the kéta being once more cleaned out, but 
add insult to injury by forcing these very youths to perform the 
necessary labour with their own hands, and under careful super- 
vision. 

The “chilly death” is monopolising all the public attention, 
and this is a sore offence in the eyes of that gentle princess, 
Tingku Uteh. Therefore she decides to be stricken with the 
pestilence, and at midnight a white man is sent for post haste to 
visit the king’s daughter on her deathbed. He goes, of course, 
and finds the outer portions of the palace in a ferment of excite- 
ment, for how otherwise should a loyal people give proof of 
their sympathy and distress? In the inner apartment he finds 
Tingku Uteh, becomingly garbed, lying propped upon a wealth 
of pillows, with half a score of sleepy women ministering to her 
in her sickness, or sitting in very dejected attitudes around the 
walls of the chamber. The princess smiles languidly, and 
extends a cool, soft hand for the white man to touch, murn.ur- 
ing, between a smile and a giggle, that she is feeling very ill 
indeed. The white man, who has left a dying mother moaning 
and wailing by the side of her stricken child, in order that he may 
visit the princess in her extremity, is both angry and disgusted. 
He does not take any great pains to hide his feelings, and when 
Tingku Uteh realises that shamming sickness will not win her 
any attention from him, she calls for the plentiful meal which 
her love of creating a sensation has alone prevented her from 
eating at an earlier hour. 

But the “chilly death” has one very marked effect upon the 
bulk of the people. Piety, newly born, but very strong and 
lusty, suddenly springs up in Pahang. The mosques, which were 
wont to be empty of a Friday, are now so full that half the 
congregation squats in the sunshire without the building. At 
the hours of prayer the river banks are so crowded with men 
seeking water for their ablutions that one can with difficulty 
win a way to the water’s edge. Every evening a procession of 
priests and holy men winds through the alleys of the town, 
droning the prayers which are only sounded in time of trouble 
or calamity; and asthe “chilly death” claims more and more 
lives as his victims, the length of the procession increases, and 
the energy and volume of the voices chanting the lamentations 
wax greater and greater. 

Then, at last, the heavens relent. The brazen sky is overcast, 
and upon a certain day the merciful rain falls in a deluge upon 
the parched and aching earth. For a week the torrents of 
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fresh, pure water fall, and fall, and fall; and the white men 
sitting within their. closed houses, or ploughing through the 
slush, with their shoulders hunched up to their ears, thank God 
deep down in their hearts that the days of the “ chilly death” have 
passed away. 

The procession has dwindled now to very small proportions. 
The mosques stand empty, as of yore; and the five hours of 
prayer are once more suffered to slide by unheeded of the people. 
The sun returns, and looks down again merrily upon a glistening 
land, new-washed, and pure, and sweet, and green—a land whence 
pain and agony have fled. 

The “chilly death” has come and gone. Many lives have 
followed in his wake, and in most houses throughout the land there 
is heard the sound of mourning. But perhaps the most lasting 
effect of the pestilence is to be seen in the hearts of the people ; 
for they have learned to lean upon their white rulers, and know 
that they will never have to look to them for help in vain. It is 
upon this broad basis of confidence and trust that the power of 
England rests in this distant land. 

HUGH CLIFFORD. 
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MADE IN GERMANY—FIVE YEARS 
AFTER 


THE prophet’s fate—particularly when he is a prophet of evil— 
is rarely a happy one. When, in 1896, I ventured to make some 
disconcerting predictions concerning the stability of England’s 
industrial supremacy, the common fate overtook me in ample 
measure. They said I was an idle alarmist, an ingenious and 
disingenuous cook of statistics, the author of a silly scare. A 
heated opponent wrote a little later to one of my editors begging 
him to print no more of my contributions, since I was obviously 
a Jesuit in disguise, seeking to compass this Protestant country’s 
ruin. So virulent and extensive was the clamour—so dispropor- 
tionate as falling upon a person of no importance—that even 
some who had backed me hesitated, and admitted that I was 
probably too pessimistic and my statements exaggerated. And 
there was little I could do at the moment towards self-justification, 
more particularly since about that time a wave of trade expansion 
passed over the world, including England. It seemed to the 
casual observer a refutation of all the doleful prophecies, and did 
have the effect of banishing most of the apprehensions which 
had been aroused, insomuch that Sir William Harcourt did not 
exaggerate very reprehensibly when, at the beginning of 1897, he 
told the House of Commons that there had been extraordinary 
prosperity in trade, and that “so prosperous has it been that I 
think it has dispelled even that foolish scare ‘Made in Germany.’” 

But now five years have gone by, and many things have 
happened during that time, including a weakening in the minds 
of public men of their faith in the invincibility of England’s 
industrial greatness. There is upon all sides less talk of “silly 
scares’ and more earnestly couched exhortations to regard the 
dangers which threaten the nation’s commerce. The prophecies 
now receive support rather than derision. In 1896 newspapers 
published series of articles to prove that all was well with the 
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country’s industry, and that anything said to the contrary was 
foolish alarmism ; in 1900 and 1901 newspapers and magazines 
vie with each other in attempts to arouse Englishmen to the 
dangers threatening their industrial prosperity. More important, 
the facts are also justifying the prophecies. Five years are but a 
short period in the industrial history of a nation—too short, one 
might think, for the realisation of prophecies concerning the 
future course of a country’s trade; and the fact that this bare 
lustrum has sufficed for the appreciable working out of not a few 
of the predictions made concerning England’s industrial future 
is notably significant. 


FORECAST AND FACT. 


Let me try to show how far the prophecies of 1896 have already 
proceeded towards realisation. 

The opening sentence of Made in Germany ran thus: 
“The industrial supremacy of Great Britain has been long an 
axiomatic commonplace; and it is fast turning into a myth.” 
Perhaps more than any other passage in the book, that opening 
sentence was fastened upon for scornful comment. I need not 
burden these pages with a multitude of quotations from the then 
current journalistic criticisms, but will content myself with two 
specimens selected at random. The Birmingham Daily Post,* in 
criticising the incriminated sentence and another sentence a little 
lower down—“ the industrial glory of England is departing ”"— 
wrote— 

In view of the satisfactory commercial results of the last six months it will 
be difficult to convince our producers that “ the industrial glory of England is 
departing” . . . There is certainly no need for alarm as to the maintenance 


for many years to come of our well - earned commercial and industrial 
supremacy. 


Writing in the Daily Graphic,t Mr. Harold Cox roundly asserted, 
“Our industrial glory is not departing from us.” Previously 
this gentleman had written:{ “There is nothing in the general 
figures of our trade to justify the wild statements that ‘dry rot’ 
has set in, and that the ‘industrial glory of England is departing.’” 
Now what are the facts to-day? The leading facts, as will be 

seen below, demonstrate not merely (as I said five years ago) that 
the industrial prosperity of Great Britain “ is fast turning into a 
myth,” and that the glory of our pre-eminence is departing, but 
that that supremacy has already become a myth, and that the 
glory has departed. 

® January 2, 1896. + October 31, 1896. 

} Daily Graphic, September 7, 1896. 


“ 
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What has been commonly meant by England’s commercial 
supremacy is a supremacy over the rest of the world combined, 
just as does exist in one industry, and one industry only, namely, 
ship-building. But for a good many years past this general 
supremacy of England has been non-existent. All that in recent 
years England could boast was a lead over any one rival—a 
much more modest claim. And for a good many years past even 
this simple lead of any other one competitor has been confined to 
certain industries; and the exceptions have been notable. To 
take two important industries—agriculture (which should, how- 
ever, rather be called a group of industries), and sugar refining— 
it is a good many years since we had a lead in either of these 
departments of production, and in view of their importance, 
more especially in regard to the first, it is significant that not 
only have we failed to keep a good place relatively, but our 
production has declined actually. 

Still, in a number of big and typical departments of industry, 
England did enjoy a lead so recently as five years ago, when I 
ventured to predict that the lead was being lost. In the pro- 
duction of coal and pig-iron, and in the aggregate value of 
her exports, England was in front in the middle of the nineties. 
She is so no longer. 

First, take coal production. In 1895, which was the latest 
available year for any statistics, when Made in Germany was 
published in volume form, England’s output of coal amounted to 
189,661,000 tons. This total was unapproached by any other 
country; the United States was second with 172,426,000 tons, 
and Germany’s output amounted to 79,169,000 metric tons. In 
rgoo, though England’s output had increased to 225,181,000 tons, 
that of the United States had grown at a greater pace and 
amounted to 245,422,000 tons—20,000,000 tons in front of the 
United Kingdom. Germany’s output of coal in 1900 had risen 
to 109,225,000 metric tons. 

But the bare enumeration of the above figures does not 
adequately present the position. Coal is much cheaper in the 
United States than it is in England. The average price at the 
pit’s mouth last year was tos. 93d. in England, 8s. rod. in Germany, 
and 5s. 54d. in America; and the chief reason for America’s 
comparative cheapness is that there the coal reserves have not 
been exploited to a point at which exhaustion, in a commercial 
sense, need be contemplated. In England, on the contrary, the 
coal-fields have been worked to a point at which exhaustion, in a 
commercial sense, is beginning to be anticipated. That is to say, 
the readily accessible, and therefore cheaply won, seams are being 
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worked out; and though plenty of coal may yet remain, in a 
geological sense, there may not be so much left in a commercial 
sense. 

Now look at the case of pig-iron. In 1894 England’s pro- 
duction was ahead of that of any other country, but already in 
1895 she had given way to the United States, and she has 
relatively lost ground ever since. Perhaps it would be most 
convenient to put the explanatory statistics in tabular form. 
Thus : 


PRODUCTION OF PIG-IRON. 


Great Britain, United States, Germany, 

gross tons, gross tons. metric tons. 
1894 = 7,427,342 oes 6,657,388 “ 5,380,000 
1895 = 75703459 «ws 9446,308  .. 5,464,000 
1896 = 8,659,681 oes 8,623,127 spi 6,373,000 
1897 = 8,796,465 ae 9,652,680 an 6,881,000 
1898 = 8,609,719 «...  11;773:934 ++ — 74313,000 
1899 = 9,305,319 che 13,620,703 ane 8,143,000 


For 1900 Mr. Swank’s estimate for the United States gives 
13,789,243 tons—an increase upon 1899; the German estimate is 
8,422,242 metric tons—also an increase upon 1899; but most of 
the estimates of English production last year indicate a decline 
from the 1899 figures. The condition of the industry during the 
first half of tgo1 indicates a still further and heavy decline, 
whereas there has been a small increase in the production of the 
United States. Their output during the first half of this year was 
7,074,613 tons—an increase of 32,000 tons over the first half of 
last year. I have not the English production for this period, but 
the statistics show that we had only eighty-two furnaces in blast, 
against ninety-seven a year ago. 

In the production of steel, which is now becoming a better 
index to manufacturing status than pig-iron, our failure to keep 
first place, goes behind the past decade, and the second lustrum 
of the decade has not improved our position. Here is the com- 
parative record since and including 1895 : 


PRODUCTION OF STEEL. 


Great Britain, United States, Germany, 
gross tons. gross tons, metric tons. 

1895 = 3,389,962 on 6,114,834 ioe 3,962,775 
1896 = 4,233,397 aan 5,281,689 bam 4,796,226 
1897 = 4,585,961 eae 7,156,957 oes 5,091,382 
1898 = 4,665,986... 8,932,857 ++ 55779570 
1899 = _ 5,000,000 Sais 10,640,000 ini 6,250,000 


Until 1894 England held second position ; she has since been put 
even more decidedly into the third place. Manufactures of iron 
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and steel have followed the same road; so that Sir Christopher 
Furness, speaking early in the year at a meeting of Stephenson 
and Co.’s shareholders, was led to assert that the American loco- 
motive trade had, since 1890, increased by 450 per cent., while 
England’s had decreased by 25 per cent. The actual figures as 
quoted by Sir Christopher Furness are : 


VALUE OF Exports OF LOCOMOTIVES. 


From England. From United States. 
$ $ 
1890 = 8,995,000 wan 1,280,000 
1900 = 7,304,000 sap 5592,000 


The above reference to exports brings me to another final proof 
that the prophecy concerning England’s vanishing supremacy 
has, within the short period of five years, been already fulfilled. 
This proof cannot provoke the frequent criticisms that the 
course of one or two trades must not be taken to spell general 
decline. It is the aggregate export values of 1895 and 1900. 


VALUE OF Exports. 


United Kingdom. United States. Germany. 

‘$ & & 
1895 = 226,128,246 ... 165,290,000 ... 165,895,000 
1900 = 282,843,153 .. 295,010,171 ... 220,716,650 


From the English figure for 1900 I have omitted ships, since they 
did not appear in the 1895 returns. Including them the 1900 
line would run : 


1900 = 291,451,306 ... 295,010,171 ... 220,716,650 


For reading the growth in this country’s trade you use the first 
1900 lines ; for comparing the position of the three leading coun- 
tries in 1900 the second line. And even the second, the enlarged 
line shows that England has lost her supremacy in exports. Nor 
is it any transient accident of commerce which caused her to lose 
it last year; for any transient accident in her 1go0 trade bore in 
an opposite direction : the notable accident was a big increase in 
the export of coal, in price averaging over fifty per cent. The 
United States do not export much coal, nor were their coal prices 
inflated as ours were. Their real lead of us, then, was greater 
than the four odd millions by which their total had the advantage 
of ours. Nor does the above consideration take note of the 
enhancement of the values in other departments of our export 
owing to the excessive price of fuel—an enhancement which 
detracted seriously from the profitableness of last year’s trade. 
Another consideration needs to be noted: when you take the 


* 
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volume of the export trade as an index to the industrial eminence 
of a country you must also bear in mind the extent of the home 
market. Now the extent of the home market in the United States, 
and, to a smaller extent, in Germany also, is greater than the 
extent of the home market in the United Kingdom. The United 
States, for instance, might not do a dollar’s worth of foreign trade 
—that is, of trade outside the territory of the federal Union—and 
yet have great industrial prosperity. The exports from Pennsyl- 
vania to California, from Tennessee to Maryland, are not recorded 
in the foreign trade returns. 

To sum up the above statement of facts : we have within the past 
five years lost our supremacy in coal production ; we have lost it in 
pig-iron production ; our inferior place asa steel producer is becom- 
ing worsened each year ; we have lost our supremacy as a general 
exporting nation. There are only two big industries in which we 
remain supreme—textiles and ships, and in each of them we are 
threatened as menacingly as twenty years ago we were threatened 
in those industries which we have now lost. Nor are we gaining 
in commerce, as distinct from manufacture. The progress of 
Hamburg and other Continental ports bears witness of that. Nor 
are we maintaining our place as the world’s bankers: nations in 
need of money no longer come to us as a matter of course ; they 
have commenced to take their wants to the United States ; China’s 
war loan had to be placed jointly in England and in Germany, 
and was taken up mostlyin Germany. England herself has gone 
a-begging to the United States for money to carry on the South 
African war. 

In the light of what has happened in five years I need not hesi- 
tate to repeat what I wrote at the beginning of 1896, that the 
industrial greatness of Great Britain “is fast turning into a myth,” 
that “comparative examination of our manufacture and that of 
other countries will prove that my words do not exceed the 
bounds of truthfulness and moderation,” and that “in no branch 
of our commerce is the approaching downfall so patent asin iron 
and steel.” And I submit that this statement of the case has 
proved in the light of subsequent developments more accurate 
than the late Sir Courtenay Boyle’s prophecy, made at the end 
of 1896:* “He had spoken of their competitors. He believed 
there was nothing we need fear in that action ; he believed our 
industry and our energy would go on enabling Great Britain to 
hold that place which she had held for generations, and even 
centuries, in the commerce of the world.” 


* Address to the Walsall Chamber of Commerce, December 6, 1896. Times 
report, 
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DoEs IT Hurt Us? 


A negative answer to this question has been a favoured method 
of controverting any presentment of the facts regarding England’s 
vanishing industrial supremacy. We are told by some that it 
doesn’t matter ; others, more hardy, contend that the advance of 
other nations is an excellent thing for ourselves. 

Let us consider the matter in its double view—from the 
national and from the individual standpoint. In the national 
view we have to regard the fact that wealth is the necessary 
basis of power. If a nation would be powerful it must root 
itself upon a production of wealth correspondent with the wealth 
production of other nations. In proportion as other nations 
overhaul it in the race for wealth, they overhaul ft in the con- 
test for world-power. The greater their production, the less 
room is there for other nations’ products in the markets of those 
nations and in neutral markets. Now the mission of empire has 
been laid upon England, and her capacity for empire rests upon 
the industrial power upon which the Empire was built. When 
she ceases to be wealthy—and wealth is a matter of comparison— 
she will lose her ability to maintain her Empire. 

Then there is the individual view. The industrial growth of 
foreign countries bears hardly upon the industrial prosperity of 
individualsin this country. Competition is increased, and when 
it comes from countries whose industries are well protected by 
their Governments, the competition must gradually force the 
Englishman to the wall. Perhaps he escapes to one of the com- 
peting foreign countries, like the silk manufacturers who went 
from Coventry to New Jersey, and built up their own prosperity 
and that of the American town in which they settled. Innumer- 
able instances of this process might be cited, the latest being a 
Sheffield steel company which a few weeks ago announced a 
migration to the United States. And the Emigration Returns tell 
their own tale. The individual may thus escape, though he may 
well demur to enforced exile; but the State cannot regard this 
loss of labour and capital and national wealth with equanimity. 

And yet there are some who go even the length of declaring 
that the industrial growth of other nations is positively a good 
thing for this country. Of such is the writer who reviewed in the 
Speaker a book by Professor Davidson of Canada, and, after 
referring to the “silly parrot cries of Made in Germany” said: 
“ He [Professor Davidson] knows that the prosperity of Germany 
and the United States is good, and not bad for England and 
Canada.” Prosperity of a sort, yes; but not in the form of 
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industrial competition which it now takes. If Professor Davidson 
knows that that is good for England, his knowledge is obtained 
from other sources than the ordinary facts of trade. 

Of this order of critics also is the Secretary of the Cobden Club, 
who, writing upon “ American Progress and British Commerce” 
in the July number of the North American Review, tells his 
American readers that “the more you sell to us, the more we 
must sell to you,” in such flat contradiction of the facts that 
those American readers must have smiled, as one smiles at a 
huge joke. 

All the writers of this school have hugged a plausible theory 
with such vehement affection that they have become resolutely 
blind to the facts which confront them. The theory is that the 
more any nation has to sell the more it will buy from other 
nations. I need not dwell at length upon the various conditions 
which limit the application of this theory ; it will suffice to point 
out that it is not generally operative, and that its tendency is to 
become more and more inoperative. The United States, for 
example, are selling more of their goods abroad, and their home 
consumption is also growing largely ; yet they are not propor- 
tionately increasing their imports. Thus, their exports were 
worth 855 million dollars in 1890, and 1487 million dollarsin the 
year ended June 1901. Their imports were worth 815 million 
dollars in 1890, and 822 million dollars in the fiscal year 1900-1 ; 
their exports increased, that is to say, by 632 million dollars, their 
imports by only seven million dollars. As concerns the trade 
between the United States and England, it may be mentioned 
that in 1890 we received from them goods to the value of 
97} millions sterling, yet we sent to them goods to the value of 
only 46} millions sterling. But by 1900 the value of our pur- 
chases -from them had grown to 1384 millions, while their 
purchases from us had shrunk to 193 millions. 

There is another point to note in connection with this theory 
—its common expansion into a statement that countries like the 
United States send us food and raw material and buy our manu- 
factures with the proceeds. But, as matter of fact, great as is the 
increase in United States total exports, it is in their exports of 
manufactures that the progress has been most marked, and, 
simultaneously, it is in manufactures particularly that their im- 
ports have declined. The total exports from the United States 
in the fiscal year 1900 were four times as great as in 1860, but 
their exports of manufactures were ten times as great. Or, if a 
more recent comparison is desired, compare the fiscal years 1891 
and 1goo, and you will find that their total exports were 50 per 
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cent. greater in 1900, but their exports of manufactures were 
150 per cent. greater. And, as a significant comment upon the 
assertion that this sort of thing does not hurt our expansion, it 
may be added that the tenfold growth since 1860 of American 
exports of manufactures compares with the growth of only one 
and a half times in the case of England. 

But, we are sometimes asked by this same class of critics, why 
worry our heads about the growing exports of other nations ? 
What is the use of an excess of exports, unless for the payment of 
debts ? These questioners intimate that the only outcome of an 
excess of exports must be to load up the country with unneces- 
sary coin. I need not point out how desirable is the possession 
of a large accumulation of gold, since there is a point at which a 
country might get a plethora even of gold: the United States, for 
example, would probably have reached that point now if they 
were to liquidate in gold all the debts arising from the excess of 
exports which have accumulated during the past five years— 
amounting to some £500,000,000 sterling. But there is an alter- 
native, though five years ago there were even financial writers 
who failed to see it; for Mr. A. J. Wilson, when reviewing Made 
in Germany in his magazine,* committed himself to the assertion 
that “in his [my own] mind obviously, there is but one way in 
which debts should be paid to us by foreigners, and that is by 
remitting coin.” (This because I had said that our growing 
excess of imports was bad.) I should have thought it was obvious, 
even to a financial writer in 1896, that a nation with a favourable 
trade balance could use it by becoming the world’s bankers and 
generally wielding the money power. Certainly the experience 
of American loans to England and other countries since 1896 
must, we may hope, have demonstrated that point now.t Here, 
therefore, is another way in which our failure to maintain our 
industrial eminence inflicts tangible injury upon us. 

But there are statesmen among the critics who will have it that 
successful foreign competition does not hurt us. Addressing the 


* Investors’ Review, September 1896. 

+ It is only right, however, that I should quote by the side of the above 
statement Mr. Wilson’s evidence of a change of mind since 1896. In the New 
Liberal Review for March 1901 he wrote: “In the days when our export trade 
was bounding forward we were large lenders of money to every foreign nation 
that liked to borrow. Much of the money was wasted, but many millions 
were retained to pay for commodities ordered in this country. This is all 
changed, and instead of sending money abroad, we, on balance, call it home 
by selling our American railroad securities, as we have already sold most of 
our Russian, Turkish, Egyptian, Spanish, and other bonds.” 
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Birmingham Chamber of Commerce in November 1896, Mr. 
Chamberlain said : * 


Germany, we are told, is making inroads upon our trade as the sea 
encroaches upon our shores. Well, I am not certain that the sea does 
encroach upon our shores. (Laughter.) 


But I think that within a year Mr. Chamberlain must have 
altered his mind. For, by the following autumn, a Blue Book, 
compiled by Mr. Chamberlain’s order, had been published. It 
contained the reports of Colonial Governors regarding the inroads 
of German and other competition within their shores. This Blue 
Book did something to open the eyes of Englishmen to the facts 
concerning foreign competition, though it is doubtful if many had 
the industry to plough their way through its 600 pages of detailed 
record of that competition. Let me, however, quote briefly from 
the prefatory memorandum which summed up the book in 
studiously moderate official language : t 

In particular classes of goods the foreigner now in some cases does more 
than 50 per cent. of a trade which a few years ago was admittedly British. 


. » . In other cases the foreign manufacturer has practically ousted his British 
competitor. 


Nor need we limit ourselves to particular classes. Here is how 
foreign competition generally grew in the period reviewed by the 
Blue Book : 


PERCENTAGE OF ForREIGN IMPORTS INTO THE COLONIES (EXCLUDING INDIA). 
1884 1889 1894 
25-71 °/, eee 27.82 °|, oss 31.88 °/, 
It would be interesting to have these figures brought up to 
date. 

The purpose, however, can be served by taking some statistics 
as furnished by the Colonial Abstract with regard to New South 
Wales, which, as the parent colony of Australia, will do well as 
an example. We will compare the years 1889, 1894 and 1899: 


VALUE OF IMPORTS INTO NEw SouTH WALEs. 


1889 1894 I 
& Z r 

From the United 

Kingdom . . . 3,736,478 a 5,983,489 ese 8,211,350 
From foreign coun- 

tries. . . « « 2573489 poe 1,317,149 ii 3,883,853 
Percentage of 

arr. te - ae 18 °/, or 32 °/, 


* Times report, November 14, 1896 
+ Trade of the British Empire and Foreign Competition, 1897, p. 4. 
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So there has been no improvement since the date of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Blue Book. Foreign countries have nearly doubled 
their proportion of New South Wales trade in ten years, and they 
now hold (leaving out the Colonial trade, which I have omitted 
in the above figures) a third of the total. 

It will be noticed that in 1894 the proportion of foreign trade 
went down. That was in the midst of the bad times which 
Australia experienced in the middle nineties, and in the midst also 
of a general depression in tradeand a period of low prices. This 
decline is worth noting, because optimistic Cobdenites used, a few 
years back, to explain the growth of foreign trade in Colonial 
markets by alleging that when the Colonies were hard up they 
bought cheap and nasty foreign goods. But New South Wales 
was much better off in 1899 than in 1894; yet she purchased 
more and a bigger proportion of foreign goods in the latter 
year. 

But now I can hear the hardened Cobdenite exclaiming, “ What 
does it matter if our ratio of the trade of our Colonies declines ? 
If Germany sends more to them she will be able to buy more 
from us.” This line of argument, based upon inaccurate facts, 
has already been used against me. Thus, the City Press* wished 


to supplement the writer’s remarks by three observations. The first is, that 
if we do an export trade we must do an import trade—if we did not our 
export trade would be worthless; in the second place, our imports from 
Germany in 1894 amounted in value to 27 millions sterling; and, thirdly, our 
total exports to Germany for the same period (British and Irish produce and 
manufactured, and exports of foreign and Colonial merchandise combined) 
amounted to 29 millions sterling. 


With the first of these observations I have already dealt, and I 
need only add now a reminder that there is an alternative to pay- 
ing for imports with exports :_ we can spend our stored-up capital, 
or get into debt for the purpose. With regard to the second and 
third of this writer’s observations, it will suffice to give the 
figures for 1900. In 1900 we bought goods from Holland, 
Belgium and Germany to the value of 86 millions ; what we sold 
te them was only valued at 49? millions, notwithstanding the 
enhanced value of our coal exports. The position has worsened 
since 1894, the year of which my critic wrote; but he was 
wrong even in respect to that year, having fallen into the 
error of taking from the Board of Trade returns the German 
figures only, whereas much of the Anglo-German trade is put in 
the Returns to the account of Holland and Belgium. 

But it is, perhaps, not quite fair to taunt a journalist with this 
* January 8, 1896, 


S11 des Basan lEdRins 
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mistake, seeing that it was made by the late President of the Board 
of Trade himself, when he told the Croydon Chamber of 
Commerce®* that “he could give some recent figures which would 
show that on the balance between the two countries we were not 
losing but gaining” ; and then proceeded to give the erroneous 
figures quoted by the writer in the City Press. 

But the most astounding use of these misleading figures was 
that made by Mr. Harold Cox,f who admitted that the Board of 
Trade Returns were 


not entirely satisfactory, because it is believed that some of the trade of 
Germany shipped from Dutch and Belgian ports is credited to Holland and 
Belgium respectively. But this is probably also true, and to about the same 
extent, of British goods destined for Germany, and travelling vid Belgium or 
Holland, so that, in comparing imports and exports this factor may be neglected. 


And this writer, who lavished upon me a vocabulary of abusive 
epithets, and accused me of having “skilfully conveyed a false 
impression,’{ and of having “twisted the truth,” proceeded to 
construct a diagram upon these partial and grossly misleading 
figures! Upon such criticisms as these I was convicted by many 
persons as the purveyor of unreliable statistics. 


SOME OTHER FULFILLED PROPHECIES. 


Before leaving the subject of fulfilled prophecies, I would crave 
the indulgence of my readers for the mention of one or two 
more. Respecting the development of Germany as instanced in 
the growth of her principal port I wrote in Made in Germany§ 

Shipping returns are a pretty sure test of prosperity; it is therefore signi- 

ficant that in 1893 the total tonnage of the sea-going ships which touched at 
Hamburg for the first time left Liverpool behind, and in 1894 Hamburg cut 
her record of the year before. 
In that year the tonnage cleared amounted to 6,228,821 tons; it 
has grown steadily ever since, and in 1899 reached 7,766,000 tons, 
making Hamburg now the first port in Europe, and ranking im- 
mediately after London. In view of the present condition of the 
Port of London I think these figures are worth reproduction. 

The late Mr. J. W. Medley abused me for citing the decline in 
our per head exports,|| my chief offence being that I had com- 
pared 1872, a year of prosperous trade, with 1894, a year of 
depressed trade. Without pursuing his argument I will now 
compare two years against which my critic could not possibly 


® Times, November 26, 1896. 
+ Daily Graphic, September 10, 1896. { Ibid. September 17, 1896. 
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raise an objection, namely, 1890 and 1899. Each was a good 
year, and, according to current opinion at all events, 1899 was a 
year of unexampled prosperity for England. In 1890 our exports 
were worth £7 os. 74d. per head; in 1900 they were worth only 
£6 5s. 103d. (The export of ships is not included in either year, 
because they were not exhibited in the Board of Trade Returns in 
1890.) These figures prove that we have lost ground not only 
relatively to other countries, but actually upon a per-head basis 
of our own country’s population. I scarcely imagine that any 
one will object to my not having taken 1900 for a comparison, 
but in case such an objection should be raised it needs only to be 
pointed out that the extortionate prices of coal which accounted 
for the increase in the exports last year vitiate hopelessly any 
comparison in which that year figures. 

Perhaps I should refer to an industry in which we are still 
supreme. On page 47 of Made in Germany I wrote with regard 
to ships: 

England is actually at the head of the trade. But even here the time 
qualification is necessary, for her premiership is by no means assured. 


Of course my critics didn’t like that, and one of them, Mr. 
Harold Cox,* was “astounded that Mr. Williams should have 
ventured to put ship-building upon his black list,” and found it 
“monotonous to follow Mr. Williams in detail through his 
ingenious exaggerations.” Now what are the most recent facts ? 
Lloyd’s Ship-building Returns show that though as late as 1897 our 
output was 100 per cent. above the rest of the world combined, 
last year, in spite of the boom in our shipyards, it was only 50 per 
cent. ahead. In the course of my section upon ships in Made in 
Germany I illustrated the progress of German ship-building by 
saying that the North German Lloyd had placed in German 
yards orders for two steamships, “ bigger, it is stated, than any- 
thing afloat.” Last year Germany launched the third biggest 
vessel in the world, the Deutschland, of 16,502 tons—(it now holds 
the Atlantic speed record)—besides four other steamers of 10,000 
tons and over. With all our supremacy our output of vessels of 
10,000 tons and over last year only numbered eight. In addition 
to the vigorous ship-building competition of Germany, we shall 
now have to face that of the United States, whose output is 
already increasing formidably, and will increase much more 
formidably when the ship-building trade becomes organised and 
aided by subsidies, and when Mr. Morgan and other American 
financiers have bought out a few more of our steamship lines. 


* Datly Graphic, September 17, 1896. 
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The Daily Graphic critic was especially abusive over my 
remarks upon the chemical trades. I had shown a decline in the 
export of alkali, giving the values of the export from 1873 to 
1895. Mr. Cox * hereupon wrote : 


This paragraph would certainly suggest that at least half our trade in 
alkali had certainly disappeared, and that the remainder would soon be gone 
to the devil or elsewhere. This false impression is conveyed by ingeniously 
omitting all reference to the great fall in the price of alkali. . . . The figures 
sufficiently show how grossly inaccurate is the impression conveyed by Mr. 
Williams’s statements with regard to the alkali trade. 


Here, then, are the quantities of our alkali exports in 1895 and 
in 1900. In 1895 they amounted to 6,248,800 cwt.; in 1900 to 
3,657,154 cwt. It doesn’t look as if the prophecy which Mr. 
Cox put into my mouth was so very far removed from fulfilment. 

But I will stay my enumeration of prophecies made in 1896 
which have been largely fulfilled within the short space of five 
years. Many more instances might be adduced, but I should 
probably become, as my critic above-quoted accused me of being 
five years ago—“ monotonous ”—though it would not be by the 
process of “ ingenious exaggeration.” 


THE ENTRY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The book which I wrote in 1896 dealt with the danger threaten- 
ing industrial England almost exclusively (in so far as illustration 
of competition went) from the German menace ; for at that time 
Germany was the most threatening competitor, and illustrations 
of her rivalry alone sufficed to point the moral of my tale. 
During the intervening years an even more powerful rival has 
arisen. The industrial competition of the United States five years 
ago was, by comparison with what it is now and threatens to be 
in the near future, as the hand-breadth cloud upon the horizon. 
England’s advance to industrial greatness was, even during those 
years of the nineteenth century when the advance was most rapid, 
an imperceptible crawl compared to the sudden stride of the United 
States. Germany’s advance was more rapid than England’s, but it 
was much slower than America’s. One need not here examine in 
detail the causes of the rapidity ; it will be enough to point to the 
big and protected home market which the manufacturers of the 
United States enjoyed, which stimulated them to production upon 
such an extended scale that when they came out in earnest into 
the world-market it followed naturally that their entry should be 
upon a big scale. And this is important to note—the same con- 
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ditions which stimulated American production to a point at 
which it threatens to flow in a deluge over the markets of the 
world, are conditions which almost guarantee the permanence of 
the deluge, and it would be idle to hope that, within any measur- 
able time, it will sink back. All the omens, on the contrary, 
point to higher floods. Regard only the recent sensational 
episode in the iron and steel trades of the United States—the 
amalgamation of the great Carnegie works with those of half a 
dozen other companies. These combined companies were indi- 
vidually earning £20,000,000 a year; it is calculated that they 
will by amalgamation economise at least {2,000,000 a year in 
their expenditure ; and in this one circumstance you may view 
an immense coming impetus to successful competition, and the 
beating down of the English iron and steel trades, which were 
already finding it hard enough‘to stand up against the mam- 
moth American undertakings in their unamalgamated state. 
Lord Rosebery, some months ago, conjured up a nightmare 
vision of huge American trusts bending their irresistible power to 
the crushing of English rivals. He has not had to wait long for 
the realisation of his vision. 

And do not think that Germany will cease to be formidable 
because a greater industrial Power than Germany has arisen. 
Germany, in many respects, will become more formidable than 
ever. Driven out of many of her markets by the United States, 
she will fight with the greater pertinacity against England for the 
possession of those markets in which England retains a foothold. 
She will be hit by the United States, but she will not be crushed ; 
her tariffs, which are soon to be increased, will guard her home 
market and provide her with continued offensive power. Other 
nations will take like steps to defend their own producers in their 
home markets. It is against England that the fury of the com- 
petition will set. Will she defend herself ? 


ERNEST E. WILLIAMS. 
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SOUTH AFRICA—LORD MILNER'’S VISIT. 


THREE events stand out conspicuously in the somewhat confused 
record of South African affairs during the past month; and 
though they are not all directly related to one another, they 
should all contribute, in their different ways, to promote a 
common end, viz., the restoration of peace. These three 
events are, Lord Milner’s return, Lord Kitchener’s Proclama- 
tion, and the royal visit to Natal and Cape Colony. Nothing 
could have presented a more striking contrast than the manner 
of Lord Milner’s arrival in this country towards the end of May, 
and his departure in the beginning of August. The contrast was 
as significant as it was satisfactory, for the later event indicated 
how absolutely confident the High Commissioner was as to the 
backing he will receive from his Government and country. He 
could afford to act as an ordinary man returning to work 
after a holiday. The reader will probably recollect that his 
home-coming was made the occasion of a great popular 
demonstration both in Southampton and in London. Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain met him on his arrival at 
Waterloo, and accompanied him to Marlborough House, where 
he was warmly welcomed by the King, who thanked him for his 
splendid Imperial services, and conferred a peerage upon him. 
On the following day Mr. Chamberlain gave a memorable 
luncheon in honour of the new peer, who explained the meaning 
of all this “commotion.” Lord Milner modestly declared that 
he was completely “taken aback” by the reception which had 
greeted him, and that he was “rather ashamed to be here at all, 
with a big unfinished job awaiting me,” and that “it would have 
been more pleasant to me, and, I believe, in a rational world, it 
would have seemed better to all of us, that I should have arrived, 
and stayed, and returned in the quietest possible manner.” 
He recognised, however, “in an age when it seems impossible 
VOL. XXXVIII 10 
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for many people to put a simple and natural construction 
upon anything,” that had he “taken the proverbial hansom 
from Waterloo to my old chambers, that very harmless 
action would have been trumpeted over two continents as 
evidence of my disgrace.” His holiday would have been 
regarded as a “veiled recall.” So this demonstration had 
been deemed desirable in order “to prove to persons with an 
ingrained habit of self-delusion that the British Government will 
not give up its agents in the face of the enemy, and that the 
people of this country will not allow themselves to be bored into 
abandoning what they have spent millions of treasure and so 
many precious lives to attain.” We lay stress on these utterances 
as at the time they made some of us a trifle nervous. The idea 
of not backing Lord Milner was so unthinkable that one did not 
like to hear it discussed, even by himself, as a remote hypothesis. 
Fortunately, during his strenuous holiday he had abundant 
opportunities of realising the strength of his own position, or 
as he would probably prefer to say, the strength of the cause with 
which he is identified—namely, the maintenance of the British 
Empire in South Africa. It was consequently no surprise to 
observe that he was able to leave England in the manner in 
which he would have preferred to arrive. On August Io, 
having eluded all public observation and the well-meaning 
attentions of his friends; without any fuss or feathers, so to 
speak, and in the entire absence of brass bands, the High 
Commissioner quietly established himself on board the Saxon 
and returned to his labours, morally, if not physically, refreshed 
by a holiday in which there was little or no rest. Perhaps there 
was one thing still more instructive than the contrast between 
Sir Alfred Milner’s coming and Lord Milner’s going, and that 
was the fact that the pro-Boer press, which had originally 
invented the legend of the “recall” and “disgrace,” thought it 
discreet to suppress criticism on the “inglorious ” departure. 


Lord Milner’s solitary public appearance before returning to 
South Africa was when the freedom of the City of London—an 
honour which is reserved for the greatest Englishmen—was con- 
ferred upon him at the Guildhall on July 23, in the presence of a 
brilliant company and amidst the monuments of former great 
statesmen and Imperialists—the two Pitts, Lord Nelson, and the 
Duke of Wellington. We make bold to prophesy that when 
history enters her verdict on the events of our time that the man 
whose sagacity, steadfastness of purpose, and iron determination 
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saved South Africa for the Union Jack, will rank high among the 
occupants of this great Pantheon. The scene is described by 
those who were present, not only as both impressive and splendid, 
but as being singularly moving. In presenting the casket con- 
taining the freedom of the “ancient city” the Lord Mayor, 
addressing the new freeman, briefly reviewed his remarkable 
career from his Oxford days to the period when he was appointed 
High Commissioner in 1897. The speaker recognised that this is 
“neither the time nor the occasion to make more than a passing 
reference to your great, your unflagging work in South Africa” ; 
but he dwelt appropriately on Sir Alfred Milner’s labours on 
behalf of peace : 


We must note, however, how assiduously, how continuously you worked in 
the cause of peace; with what assiduity, with what persistency you strove to 
ameliorate the condition of our fellow countrymen, the Uitlanders, to procure 
for them the exercise, if only in a limited degree, of the franchise, to which, as 
the men who had developed the riches of the country and as the men who paid 
the bulk of the taxation of the State, they were more than justly entitled. We 
have seen how all your efforts in the cause of peace, of common justice, of 
common humanity, failed, and how in an evil moment the ex-President 
declared war upon the sovereign State. Yet, my lord, there are a few evil 
spirits—thank Heaven, but very few—so lost to every sense of justice and 
patriotism who would make you and the Colonial Secretary, who has so loyally 
supported you, responsible for this sad and unhappy war and all its attendant 
misery. But, my lord, you care not, as Shakespeare says, “to be taught that 
you have enemies who know not why they are so, but, like to village curs, 
bark when their fellows do.” My lord, the nation, the Empire, has stamped 
your work with the seal of grateful satisfaction, and with the ever-imperishable 
words, “well done, good and faithful servant.” 


Lord Milner is alleged to be diffident of his powers as a public 
speaker, but few happier efforts have been heard, even in the 
Guildhall, than his admirable reply to the Lord Mayor’s panegyric. 
He regarded the coveted honour that had just been conferred 
upon him as perhaps the most striking proof he had yet received 
“of the great generosity with which the British people are 
disposed to treat those of their fellow countrymen who are called 
upon, whether in a military or a civil capacity, to battle for the 
interests of the Empire abroad, especially when they seem to be 
beset with great difficulties. This impulse to back a man who is 
thought to be trying to do his best in a tight place, the tendency 
to appreciate his efforts, to sympathise with his difficulties, and not 
to be too much down on his mistakes is a national characteristic.” 
But it is not an “absolutely universal attitude,” seeing that we 
have among us, as we have always had at periods of great 
external pressure, “a certain section of the community who are 
predisposed to think the worst of their fellow countrymen, to 
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believe readily every accusation against them, and to give vent 
to their anti-national bias in language vying in intemperance with 
that of the subsidised traducers of Great Britain in foreign lands.” 


Lord Milner told his audience that these eccentricities of the 
anti-national party “ only serve to bring out in stronger relief the 
very different temper which animates the great bulk of the nation. 
It would be gross ingratitude in any public servant, exposed 
though he might be to the sort of criticism which I have just 
described, if he were to make an outcry or to pose as a martyr 
when he had such splendid compensation on the other side as is 
afforded by the kindly, the forbearing, the sympathetic judgment 
of the great majority of his countrymen, whose approval is at 
once the highest reward and the strongest encouragement which 
can be accorded him.” When leaving Cape Town some months 
ago he had occasion “to try to re-assure some doubting hearts 
by pointing to the remarkable, the almost phenomenal, steadfast- 
ness of British public feeling with regard to this question of 
South Africa.” Now that he had been at home Lord Milner 
declared “I feel more confident than ever on that point.” The 
nation has certainly earned this tribute from the man on the spot: 


Having regard to the tendency of our system of party Government to 
accentuate differences of opinion, and even to create them, it seems to me that 
this virtual agreement of the great body of the nation is a most impressive 
fact. With any amount of differences and discussion as to details, one cannot 
but be conscious of the great underlying unanimity of opinion with regard to 
all the main issues. The old illusion, so sedulously fostered and at one time 
so dangerous, that the war was due to the intrigues of capitalists or to any 
personal or petty cause, is now virtually extinct. The great national issue at 
the bottom of it is, I believe, now recognised by the vast majority of thinking 
men. It may not even now be as clear as it will be in the pages of history, 
but for all practical purposes it is evident already; and that issue having once 
been clearly raised, there is virtually no difference as to the answer which, at 
whatever cost, must be given. Deep and universal as is the longing for peace, 
anxious as we all are to make submission easy to every honourable enemy, 
there are, I think, few indeed who would be willing to purchase peace by any 
concessions that might compromise the future or to run therisk of popularising 
rebellion by treating repeated, deliberate, and crime-stained treason as a 
venial offence. 


Lord Milner added that there is “surely an immense difference, 
morally speaking, between those stout old burghers who still 
adhere to their original leaders in the ex-republics and the roving 
ruffans—British subjects, if you please—who are harrying their 
fellow British subjects.” Another impression which the speaker 
had acquired during his brief visit was that, side by side with a 
fixed and unalterable determination to close this struggle in an 
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honourable and conclusive manner, was a no less general resolve 
“to treat the burghers of the two late republics when the war is 
over with such fairness, and even with such generosity, as will 
help them to accept the position, and, in the long run, to acquire 
the sentiment of British citizenship.” In the noble words of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, we must show them, and shall show them, that 
“if they have lost their independence, they have not lost their 
freedom.” The High Commissioner added a warning which he 
has given us often before, and which a good many persons in 
authority, civil and military, still stand in need: “ Let us beware 
in trying to win—as I believe we shall win—the hearts of our 
former enemies lest we alienate the confidence of those who have 
all along been our friends,” though there is less danger of this 
than there was, seeing that the nation now realises to-day the “ true 
character and the splendid devotion to the Empire of the South 
African loyalists, their importance to us, and our duty to them.” 

In conclusion the speaker thanked the City for sending him back 
to his work “greatly strengthened and encouraged to take my 
share, whatever it may be, in the task which lies before British 
statesmanship in South Africa,” characteristically adding, if that 
task should “ prove too heavy for me” then “some other man 
will take it up and bring it to a successful termination,” for in 
spite of all the difficulties the essential conditions of success are 
present, given a continuance of the national qualities displayed 
throughout the crisis. 


THE ROYAL TOUR. 


There are few South African episodes free from bitter contro- 
versy, but it will hardly be disputed that the visit of the Duke 
and Duchess of Cornwall to the two British colonies which have 
borne the brunt of the Boer war was an unqualified success. 
The Ophir, escorted by the Funo and the St. George, reached her 
anchorage off Durban early on August 13. The Royal party at 
once went on board the tug Panther, and a procession was 
formed, headed by the Thrush. The general display of half- 
masted flags reminded the visitors of the mournful event that had 
occurred while they were at sea, viz., the death of the Empress 
Frederick. It is unnecessary to describe the welcome accorded 
to the Heir-Apparent and his Consort by the loyal city of Durban 
as they touched South African soil. Suffice it to say that it 
recalled the hearty greetings they had received throughout 
Australia and New Zealand. As the special correspondent of the 
Times accompanying the party remarked, ‘Nowhere has there 
been a warmer reception. The shouting was simply splendid.” 
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In the afternoon the Duke and Duchess proceeded by special 
train to Pietermaritzburg, the seat of Government, being pre- 
ceded by a pilot-engine carrying General Dartnell, who, it will be 
remembered, steered the British column on its hazardous march 
from Dundee to Ladysmith after the battle of Talana Hill. 
August 14 was certainly a great day in the history of Natal, 
thanks to the unsparing manner in which the Duke and Duchess 
devoted themselves to their public duties. Among other functions 
was the opening of the new Town Hall of Pietermaritzburg, the 
foundation of which had been laid by the Duke of Edinburgh. 
This ceremony was preceded by an impressive promenade through 
the streets, the lines of which were kept by our war-worn soldiers, 
Colonial and British, many of whom had come from the front to 
do honour to their future king. Within the Town Hall was an 
immense audience, including such notabilities as the Governor of 
Mozambique, the leading people of Natal, the mayors of the 
principal cities, of whom not the least conspicuous was Mr. 
Farquhar, the Mayor of Ladysmith. Among other representative 
bodies were the Guild of Loyal Women, the association recently 
formed to combat local disloyalty. Indeed, it would have been 
difficult to point to any one present who was not in some way or 
another connected with the war, many of those at the front being 
represented by their mothers, wives, and sisters. The next 
incident in the day’s programme was the unveiling of a tablet in 
memory of the Natal Volunteers who have fallen in the war. 
This was followed by a great review, at which General Walter 
Kitchener and General Hillyard were in command, and then 
came a wonderful Zulu welcome. The enthusiasm wherever the 
Royal visitors appeared was tremendous and perhaps the most 
impressive scene of the day was the personal presentation by 
the Duke, of Victoria Crosses and Distinguished Service Orders to 
officers and men. The enormous crowd showed its military 
ardour, and each hero in turn received a great ovation. The 
day’s labours closed with a big reception at Government House 
and the illumination of the city. All the Duke’s references to 
the war were very much to the point, the following being one 
of his best speeches : 

Among these addresses is one which is surrounded with especial interest, 
for it speaks on behalf of the people of Ladysmith. Up to the latter days of 
1899 the name of that little town was scarcely known outside the limit of your 
colony. But from November 2 of that year it became, day by day, the very 
centre of interest and anxious concern in the eyes of the whole Empire. It 
was rigorously invested during 118 days, and heroically and with dogged 


resolve kept the flag flying and resisted the attacks of the enemy, of hunger, 
and of disease, while the outside world looked on with breathless suspense, at 
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times hardly daring to hope, at the repeated gallant attempts to bring relief. 
It was the stubborn defence of that outwork which stayed the advance 
against the capital of your country, and in thanking the people of Ladysmith 
for their loyal address I can confidently give expression to the undying 
gratitude of their fellow subjects for the noble manner in which they shared 
with their brethren-in-arms the glorious defence of that ever-memorable siege. 


On August 18 the Ophir reached Cape Town, where the Duke and 
Duchess of Cornwall spent four more strenuous days. Nothing, 
however, occurred to mar the success of their visit, and the wisdom 
of the King in deciding that the original plan should be carried out 
was abundantly vindicated. We need not follow the incidents in 
detail, as they were not dissimilar from those elsewhere ; but when 
the Ophir weighed anchor in Simon’s Bay on August 23, and left 
en route for Canada, the memories of the Duke and Duchess must 
have been charged with pleasant recollections. They had been 
received with enthusiasm by all classes of a community distracted 
by war; andthe answer must certainly be affirmative to the 
question contained in their farewell telegram to Lord Kitchener— 
who had apologised for his inability to leave his duties to wait 
personally upon the Royal visitors. After expressing his satisfaction 
with his stay in South Africa, the Heir-Apparent added: “If our 
visit is productive of any good results we shall indeed be thankful.” 


RECENT MILITARY OPERATIONS. 


The London Gazette of August 20 contained a long and exhaus- 
tive despatch from the Commander-in-chief in South Africa 
(dated July 8), reviewing the military operations since his 
previous despatch, which was written on May 8. This docu- 
ment brings out in a clear and effective manner, without any 
waste of words, the prodigious difficulties which have con- 
fronted our forces since the enemy broke up into roving 
bands scattered over a huge area. ‘In order to make the position 
clear, Lord Kitchener draws attention to the changes that had 
taken place in the composition of his army and “to the fact 
that the period covered by the following narrative of events has 
for a large portion of the mounted troops been necessarily one 
of training and preparation.” During the three preceding months, 
ie., April, May, and June, the whole of the original force of 
Imperial Yeomanry and several of the earlier Australian and New 
Zealand contingents had been gradually withdrawn from South 
Africa, “and though they were replaced by a new Imperial 
Yeomanry, 16,000 strong, other oversea contingents, and the 
freshly recruited South African Constabulary, it was not to be 
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expected that these untrained men, however willing, would be 
able to fill the gap left by the departure of so many seasoned 
and experienced soldiers.” The comfortable official view pro- 
pounded in Parliament as to the efficiency of the new Yeoman is 
hardly endorsed by Lord Kitchener, who tells us that a great num- 
ber of them could not possibly be put in the field, as they “ were 
unable to either ride or shoot,” and the need of teaching them 
these desiderata upon the lines of communication “ unavoid- 
ably curtailed for a time the work of the mobile columns.” 
Moreover, many of the yeomanry recruits were not only 
amateurs but incapable amateurs, who “have proved quite 
unsuitable for the work expected of them.” Lord Kitchener has 
none of the absurd prejudices against the Auxilliary forces which 
are notoriously entertained by many of our senior officers, and 
his verdict upon the efficiency of the new yeoman may be 
accepted as final. It is therefore easy to appreciate the senti- 
ments of the rank and file of our regular army who, having 
borne the heat and burden at one shilling a day, see their 
non-commissioned officers teaching five-shilling yeomen the 
elements of soldiering. The wonder is, indeed, not that our 
army should have taken so long in suppressing the Boers but 
that, with so much raw material hanging round his neck, Lord 
Kitchener should have been able to achieve so much and to keep 
so many mobile columns in the field. Of the operations of these 
columns we get clear and detailed accounts, and if their efforts 
have not been in all cases successful they have had an appreciable 
effect in reducing the Boers to their present hopeless position. 
Among these military tours may be noted Major-General Bruce 
Hamilton’s operations in the south of the Orange River Colony, 
those of Major-General Elliot in the north of that colony, the 
extensive combined movements in the south-west of the Transvaal, 
Colonel Weston’s patrolling of the Vaal River, the operations in 
the east of the Orange River Colony, those between the Delagoa 
and Natal lines, General Plumer’s advance through the south- 
eastern part of the Transvaal, Sir Bindon Blood’s efforts in the 
east and Colonel Grenfell’s in the north. The operations in the 
Standerton-Heidelberg district are also described, and finally the 
various movements in Cape Colony which are now under the 
supreme direction of General French. 


Lord Kitchener closes his despatch with a well-deserved eulogy 
of the officers and men under his command, who “have con- 
tinued to show those soldierly qualities which have marked their 
work throughout this campaign. They cheerfully respond to the 
constant and heavy calls made upon them, and to their efforts is 
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due in a large degree the steady progress which has been made 
against the enemy.” Lord Kitchener, who possesses optimism 
tempered by common sense, closes his account of recent military 
operations with a sober summary of the situation at the time of 
writing : 

The general effect of recent operations has been a gradual weakening of the 
enemy’s power of offence. During the months of May and June the Boer 
losses have undoubtedly been very heavy, and in the constant small fights 
and skirmishes there must have been many casualties which have never 
been reported. Our frequent captures of prisoners continue to constitute 
a steady drain on the numbers still remaining in the field. The loss of 
their ox-waggons has seriously affected the enemy’s mobility and supply 
arrangements, and though the Boers are still able, in case of emergency, 
to concentrate a considerable number of men, they are now, in my opinion, 
unable to undertake any large scheme of operations. Divided up into small 
parties of three to four hundred men, they are scattered all over the country, 
without plans and without hope, and on the approach of our troops they 
disperse to reassemble in the same neighbourhood when our men pass on. In 
this way they continue an obstinate resistance without retaining anything or 
defending the smallest portion of this vast country. 


Lord Kitchener gave the following estimate of the strength of 
the enemy : 

I consider that throughout the Transvaal, Orange River Colony, and Cape 
Colony, there are now not more than 13,500 Boers in the field; but with long 
lines of railway to hold, every yard of which has to be defended, both to secure 
our military and civil supplies, and, what is more important, to prevent the 
enemy from obtaining necessaries by the capture of our trains, the employ- 
ment of large numbers of troops continues to be a necessity. Mobile columns 
are also required to operate against the scattered bands of the enemy and 
complete the exhaustion of his resources. 


As there has latterly been a disposition in pro-Boer circles to 
“run” Lord Kitchener on account of- his supposed differences 
with Mr. Chamberlain, and as the Commander-in-chief is very 
reticent of his opinion outside strictly military matters, the friends 
of the enemy should take to heart what he says as to the causes 
of the continuance of the war and the responsibility of the Boers 
remaining in the field : 


As in all guerilla warfare this is a slow process, and great patience is 
required to see the inevitable end of an insensate resistance, which some may 
consider patriotic, but which has, in my opinion, long since forfeited such a 
designation and become an unjustifiable prolongation of the war sufferings of 
women and children. Such continuance of hostilities, causing so much devas- 
tation of the country and distress to their own families, is due to the ignorant 
arrogance of leaders, who, though originally opposed to the war, are unwilling 
now to submit to what they foresaw would be its inevitable consequences. 

The Boer party who declared war have quitted the field and are now urging 
those whom they deserted to continue a useless struggle by giving lying assur- 
ances to the ignorant burghers of outside assistance, and by raising absurdly 
deceitful hopes that Great Britain has not sufficient endurance to see the 
matter through, 
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It cannot be said that during the past month, or even since the 
date of Lord Kitchener’s despatch, that there has been any signal 
development in the military situation in South Africa, unless it be 
that General French has substantially routed the Boer raiders in 
Cape Colony. According to an estimate in the Daily Mail, com- 
piled from the official weekly reports of Boer losses in killed, 
wounded, captured, and surrendered, it would appear that a 
further deduction of 2775 should be made from the strength of 
the enemy up to August 21. This would reduce Lord Kitchener’s 
estimate of Boers in the field to 10,725. We therefore see that 
the process of “attrition,” to which the military authorities 
evidently look as the decisive element in closing the struggle, is 
steadily continuing. After all that has happened one is naturally 
chary of accepting the forecasts of newspaper correspondents, 
but the special correspondent of the Morning Post at Pretoria, 
who seems to be a man of sound and cautious judgment, writing 
in the beginning of August, declared that the pessimism which 
had not unnaturally infected the loyalist population was passing 
away under the influence of Lord Kitchener’s capable handling 
of the situation, adding, “There are indications that the struggle 
cannot be prolonged, and the British everywhere are confident 
and hopeful. The enemy are being harassed energetically and 
continually. Johannesburg is beginning to assume its normal 
appearance.” At the same time came information that the enemy 
were becoming more and more demoralised, and were relapsing 
into methods of barbarism. Telegraphing on August 1, Lord 
Kitchener stated that a force of twenty yeomen and some native 
scouts had been overpowered by 200 Boers and compelled to 
surrender. ‘“ After surrender, the Boers made the native scouts 
hold up hands, and shot them in cold blood, afterwards shot 
one wounded yeoman—Trooper Finch ; remainder were released. 
Reason for shooting Finch, Boers thought he was Cape boy.” 
In another telegram of the same date, Lord Kitchener says, 
“French reports he has received letter from Kruitzinger 
announcing his intention to shoot all natives in British employ, 
whether armed or unarmed. Many cases of cold-blooded 
murder of natives in Cape Colony have recently occurred.” 
Considering that the Boers have taught us the value of Kaffir 
scouts by the use they made of them during the earlier stages of 
the war—when the natives, who side with the strongest, believed 
the Boers would win—this threat of murder is monstrous, and it 
is satisfactory to know that stern justice will be meted out to the 
murderers. 
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LORD KITCHENER’S PROCLAMATION. 


At last came the welcome news that our long-suffering Govern- 
ment had taken a step, if a mild one, to close the war-period of 
what had long ceased to be a war. Indeed, in many parts of the 
three disturbed colonies it is difficult to distinguish between recent 
Boer operations and ordinary bush-ranging or brigandage. In 
passing, we may note that Monsieur Pache, a lieutenant in the 
Swiss army who lately returned from fighting on the Boer side, 
describes the degenerate struggle in very much the same terms 
as any “bigoted Britisher.” This friend of the Boers declares 
that “henceforth patriotism and the defence of the country have 
retired into the background. The leader is no longer the best 
general; the man who is most clever in escaping from the 
English, or least scrupulous in pillaging on every occasion, is the 
one who is followed.” He describes an occasion on which De 
Wet’s men deserted their leader in order to carry off their 
plunder. ‘De Wet was left almost alone, only a handful of men 
had remained with him. But as soon as it was made known 
that he had succeeded in wrecking and pillaging one or two 
trains, a number of men hurried to join him. Now that 
Kruitzinger has shown an equal ability in living at the expense of 
the country and dodging the English, a number of Boers have 
deserted De Wet to join Kruitzinger.” The British Government 
was ultimately constrained to recognise a condition which had 
long been patent, not only to Englishmen, but to all foreigners 
not too blinded by Anglophobia to take a reasonable view of the 
so-called war. From the Parliamentary paper recently published 
it would appear that the Government of Natal, which has dis- 
played much vigour and capacity throughout the war, took the 
initiative in pressing the matter upon the Colonial Office, and 
after some correspondence, the Cape Government concurring, 
Lord Kitchener was directed to issue a Proclamation in the fol- 
lowing form, dated August 6. For the benefit of readers living 
abroad who may not have had access to the exact terms of this 
much misrepresented document, we reproduce it textually : 

Whereas the late Orange Free State and the late South African Republic 
have been annexed to his Majesty’s dominions; 

And whereas his Majesty’s forces are and have for some considerable time 
been in complete possession of the seats of Government of both the aforesaid 
territories with their public offices, and the whole machinery of administration, 
as well as of all the principal towns and the whole of the railway lines ; 

And whereas the great majority of the burghers of the two late Republics, to 
the number of 35,000, exclusive of those who have fallen in the war, are now 


either prisoners or have submitted to his Majesty’s Government and are living 
peaceably in towns or camps under the control of his Majesty’s forces; 
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And whereas the burghers of the late Republics still inarms against his 
Majesty are not only few in numbers, but have lost almost all their guns and 
munitions of war, and are devoid of regular military organisation, and are 
therefore unable to carry on regular warfare or to offer any organised resis- 
tance to his Majesty’s forces in any part of the country ; 

And whereas those burghers who are still in arms, though unable to carry 
on regular warfare, continue to make isolated attacks upon small posts and 
detachments of his Majesty’s forces, to plunder or destroy property, and to 
damage the railway and telegraph lines, both in the Orange River Colony 
and the Transvaal and in other portions of his Majesty’s South African 
Dominions ; 

And whereas the country is thus kept in a state of disturbance, checking the 
resumption of agricultural and industrial pursuits ; 

And whereas his Majesty’s Government is determined to put an end to a 
state of things which is aimlessly prolonging bloodshed and destruction and 
inflicting ruin upon the great majority of the inhabitants, who are anxious to 
live in peace and to earn a livelihood for themselves and their families ; 

And whereas it is just to proceed against those still resisting, and especially 
against those persons who, being in a position of authority, are responsible for 
the continuance of the present state of lawlessness, and are instigating 
their fellow burghers to continue their hopeless resistance to his Majesty’s 
Government; 

Now therefore I, Lord Kitchener, &c., under instructions from his Majesty’s 
Government proclaim and make known as follows : 

All commandants, field-cornets, and leaders of armed bands, being burghers 
of the late Republics, still engaged in resisting his Majesty’s forces, whether in 
the Orange River Colony and the Transvaal or in any other portion of his 
Majesty’s South African Dominions, and all members of the Governments of 
the late Orange Free State and the late South African Republic, shall, unless 
they surrender before the 15th of September next, be permanently banished 
from South Africa; the cost of the maintenance of the families of all burghers 
in the field who shall not have surrendered by 15th September shall be 
recoverable from such burghers and shall be a charge upon their property 
movable and immovable in the two colonies. 


We earnestly hope that this Proclamation—which is certainly 
the mildest ever issued in like circumstances by a Great Power 
occupying the position we do as regards the enemy—may 
achieve the desired result. Owing to our unfortunate and 
ruinous reputation for ‘‘magnanimity,” we fear it may fail to 
impress the Boers. It appears, however, to be approved by the 
two Colonial Governments most directly concerned, who ought 
to understand the enemy, if anybody does, and who certainly 
are desirous to close the contest. If the kindliness of this 
proclamation has to some extent disarmed the indignation of 
British pro-Boers it has excited a corresponding amount of 
ridicule in foreign military circles. Let us hope, however, that it 
may be regarded as a first step to severer measures. 


